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PREPARATION OF THIS DOCUMENT 


This is the report of the National Workshop on Best Practices in Microfinance Programmes for 
Women in Coastal Fishing Communities in India, held in Panaji, Goa, India from 1 to 4 July 2003. 
It contains a summary of workshop proceedings, a compiled summary of case studies and best 
practices presented at the workshop and recommendations for future directions of microfinance 
programmes for women in coastal fishing communities in India. 

The annexes to the report include the workshop programme, list of participants and list of papers as 
well as selected papers presented at the workshop. 

The report was prepared by Lolita V. Villareal, FAO Consultant together with M.A. Upare, General 
Manager, NABARD, Mumbai, India. 
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ABSTRACT 

In most societies, as in India, small-scale fishing and fish farming households are considered to 
be one of the most disadvantaged and vulnerable groups. Microfinance programmes are seen as a 
means for these households to gain access to much-needed credit services that are appropriate for 
their needs. Moreover, because women comprise a significant proportion of such households, 
microfmance should also serve as an effective tool to assist and empower women in fishing 
communities. 

It is in this context that the national workshop was organized. The main workshop objective was 
to analyse and document recent experiences with microfmance programmes in support of women 
and poverty alleviation in coastal fishing communities in India and to draw conclusions with 
regard to best practices in this field. The workshop also aimed to provide guidance to financial 
institutions, governmental and non-governmental institutions involved in fisheries development, 
fishermen's and women’s associations, donors and other stakeholders for the future development 
of microfmance programmes and other necessary support services. 

The workshop was organized by FAO, in cooperation with the National Bank for Agriculture 
and Rural Development (NABARD) as the host organization. It was a follow-up to the 
recommendations of the recently concluded Regional Workshop on Microfmance Programmes in 
Support of Responsible Aquaculture and Marine Capture Fisheries in Asia, held in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, in December 2002. 

The workshop, while highlighting best practices in financial support for women in fishing 
communities, had a broader and multidimensional perspective. As such, the presentations, 
discussions and recommendations were not only limited to financial support but also covered the 
following important thematic areas: government policies and initiatives, research, technology 
development, appropriate support services and other financial support and interventions for the 
sector. Thirty-nine senior representatives of central and state fisheries administrations, financial 
institutions, fisheries research, academe, training institutions and foundations, fishermen's and 
women’s associations and an intergovernmental organization participated in the workshop. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Microfinance programmes generally aim to protect incomes and empower specific sectors of the 
population. In the Indian context, microfmance is specifically defined as the “provision of thrift, 
credit and other financial services and products of very small amounts to the poor in rural, semi- 
urban or urban areas, to enable them to raise their income levels and improve their living 
standards". In India, as elsewhere, women constitute the majority of users and clients of microcredit 
and savings services. 

In most societies, as in India, small-scale fishing and fish fanning households are considered one of 
the most disadvantaged and vulnerable groups. Microfinance programmes are seen as a means for 
these households to gain access to much-needed credit services that are appropriate for their needs. 
More specifically, the development objective of microfinance for poor, small-scale fishing and fish 
farming communities is to enable them to increase their incomes, smoothen consumption, develop 
microenterpriscs, manage risks better and enhance their earning capacities, thus reducing their 
economic and social vulnerabilities. Moreover, because women comprise a significant proportion of 
such households, microfinance should also serve as an effective tool to assist and empower women 
in fishing communities. 

It is in this context that the national workshop was organized. Its main objective was to analyse and 
document recent experiences with microfmance programmes in support of women and poverty 
alleviation in coastal fishing communities in India and to draw conclusions with regard to best 
practices in this field. The workshop also aimed to provide guidance to financial institutions, 
governmental and non-governmental institutions involved in fisheries development, fishermen’s 
and women’s associations, donors, and other stakeholders for the future development of 
microfmance programmes and other necessary support services. 

Ultimately it is hoped that the lessons learned front the exchange of experiences in the workshop 
will be applied to improve the socio-economic well-being of fishing communities, contribute to 
food security and poverty alleviation and encourage the conservation and rehabilitation of the 
coastal environment and the sustainable use of fisheries and other aquatic resources. 

The workshop was organized by FAO. in cooperation with the National Bank for Agriculture and 
Rural Development (NABARD) as the host organization. It was a follow-up to the 
recommendations of the recently concluded Regional Workshop on Microfmance Programmes in 
Support of Responsible Aquaculture and Marine Capture Fisheries in Asia, held in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, in December 2002. This regional workshop was also organized by FAO. the Bank for 
Agriculture and Agricultural Cooperatives (BAAC) of Thailand and the Asia Pacific Rural and 
Agricultural Credit Association (APRACA). 

The workshop, while highlighting best practices in financial support for women in fishing 
communities, had a broader and multidimensional perspective. As such, the presentations, 
discussions and recommendations were not only limited to financial support but also covered the 
following important thematic areas: government policies and initiatives, research, technology 
development, appropriate support services and other financial interventions for the sector. This is 
reflected in the representations of the 39 participants who attended the workshop: senior 
representatives of central and state fisheries administrations, financial institutions, fisheries 
research, academe, training institutions and foundations, fishermen’s and women’s associations and 
an intergovernmental organization. The list of participants is attached as Annex I. 
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The four-day workshop was organized with six technical sessions as the core activity and a half-day 
field visit to a local brackishwater fish farm in Ela Dhangi, Goa. The specifics of the workshop 
programme are given in Annex II. A total of 32 papers coverimg the thematic areas were presented 
and discussed, the complete list of w hich is given in Annex III. Three working groups were formed 
and tasked to formulate recommendations in the field of appropriate policies at the central and state 
levels, technologies and appropriate income-generating activities and microenterprises and financial 
and other support serv ices for women in fishing communities. 

The report is divided into four parts, plus Annexes. The Introduction constitutes Part I. The second 
part summarizes the workshop proceedings according to the thematic areas. Part 3 documents 
selected best practices in microfinance programmes in fishing communities, while the last part 
details specific recommendations and proposals. 
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2. SUMMARY OF WORKSHOP PROCEEDINGS 

2.1 Opening ceremony 

The workshop was opened by welcome and keynote addresses by Mr M. A. Upare. General 
Manager of NABARD, Dr Uwe Tietze, Fishery Industry Officer of FAO and Mr Daniel Gustafson. 
FAQ Representative in India. Mrs Binoo Sen. Secretary of the Department of Animal Husbandry & 
Dairying (DAH&D), Ministry' of Agriculture, delivered the inaugural address. 

2.2 Technical sessions 

Six technical sessions were devoted to the presentations and discussions of the papers covering the 
thematic areas of government policies and initiatives, appropriate technologies and financial support 
for women in fishing communities. Because of the number of papers presented, time management 
was strictly followed. Each presenter was allowed ten minutes to complete the presentation and 
another ten minutes for the discussion. 

The first technical session set the tone of the workshop. Dr Tietze briefly discussed FAO policies 
and strategies for fisheries and aquaculture development, focusing on the role of credit and 
investment support. Mr Upare outlined NABARD’s support for fisheries development with 
particular emphasis on new initiatives for credit delivery to women in fishing communities. His 
paper appears as Annex IV. Finally, a participant from the Philippines presented a case study of an 
integrated project with a microcrcdit component involving women in fishing communities in her 
country. The case study highlighted some issues and lessons learned related to gender and 
microcredit that might be of interest and relevance for the Indian context. 

The following subsections summarize the highlights of the presentations and discussions in the 
subsequent technical sessions. They are grouped according to thematic area and not necessarily in 
the order in w'hich they were presented at the workshop. 

2.2.1 Government policies and initiatives in support of women in fishing communities 

At present, the central government does not have a scheme specifically and exclusively targeted at 
women in fishing communities. Initiatives for women in these communities arc integrated and 
subsumed in the government’s programmes for women in general. As state governments are 
primarily responsible for the overall development of the fisheries sector, they are motivated and 
encouraged to formulate proposals and avail themselves of the various development and welfare 
schemes implemented by other departments and technical institutions of the central government. 

Some of the schemes cited include the Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK). or the National Credit Fund 
for Women, part of a larger safety-net programme in the late 1980s and early 1990s. RMK was the 
first to recognize and fund self-help groups (SHGs) for women. The Ministry of Women and Child 
Development is implementing the Support to Training-cum-Employment Programme that aims to 
upgrade the traditional skills and knowledge of w omen through training, credit and market linkages 
in the traditional sectors, including fisheries. There is also the Swaranjayanti Gram Swarozgar 
Yojana (SGSY) programme, which extends assistance in the areas of training, credit, technology 
and marketing through SHGs. 

As for the welfare scheme, active fisherwomen registered with the state government are eligible to 
take advantage of group accident insurance, saving-cum-reiief schemes and development of model 
fisher villages with housing, community halls and drinking-water facilities as components. 
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A recent government initiative that is expected to benefit women is the transfer of FISHCOPFED. a 
national-level federation of fisheries cooperatives, from the administrative control of the DAH&D. 
The transfer will bring more focus on the strengthening of fisheries cooperatives, including the 
promotion of those of fisherwomen. 

Central government assistance has also been extended to all the coastal states (except Goa) in order 
to set up marketing units and develop marketing infrastructure. 

Existing development programmes in the fisheries sector are being modified to include women's 
cooperatives, SHGs and other voluntary organizations as alternative implementing agencies for 
such schemes. 

At the state level, Commissioners of Fisheries of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
presented relevant programmes in their areas. The government of Andhra Pradesh is implementing 
the Velagii project involving livelihood support for 508 fishing villages and communities. There is 
an attempt to create shore-based infrastructures, landing centres, link roads to landing centres, 
transport services and hygienic drying platforms during 2003, as well as interventions to provide 
social security support for fisherwomen and children. The state of Tamil Nadu has taken the 
initiative in exploiting the welfare schemes specifically for fisherwomen’s cooperative societies. 
The government of West Bengal is implementing fisheries projects that could be potential 
livelihood projects for women. These include an integrated fishery culture in the tide-fed canals of 
the Sunderbans. the establishment of a crab hatchery in the Sunderban region and the establishment 
of a rearing centre for potential brackishwater ornamental fishes. Fisherwomen’s SHGs are being 
encouraged to take up crab culture in identified areas and the extension services of the Directorate 
have been consolidated for this purpose. 

2.2,2 Research, technology development and transfer appropriate for women in fishing and 
fish farming communities 

The special characteristics of fisheries and aquaculture make it necessary to link microfinance to 
appropriate technology development and transfer to women clients. Both capture fisheries and fish 
fanning require considerable proper vocational training and technical advice crucial for the success 
of women’s microenterprises. It is in this perspective that the following summarized presentations 
from research and academic institutions should be viewed. They cover technology development and 
transfer in mariculturc, small-scale aquaculture, post-harvest fishing and marketing practices and 
value-added fishery products that are relevant to women in fishing communities. The role of other 
institutions that are supportive of women in the area of capacity building, networking and other 
support services are also briefly discussed. 

Village-level marine resource-based technologies 

Under the guidance of scientists from the Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute (CMFR1) in 
Cochin, the possibility of growing marine bivalves was field-tested by village groups from the north 
Malabar coast of Kerala. The field testing and adoption of coastal mariculture of mussels and 
oysters that started out on a pilot-scale case basis in one village has now grown into a commercial 
scale of operation that has spread to 15 villages. Participatory approaches in mobilizing the 
involved communities were used and the local bodies were mobilized in the formation of women’s 
SHGs. Demonstrations and technical training were provided by CMFR1 while funding support was 
partly subsidized by the Kerala state government. Detailed discussion of the Kerala experiment is 
included as a case study in Part 3. 
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The MS Swaminathan Research Foundation (MSSRF), a non-profitable trust, is implementing a 
project to promote sustainable livelihoods for poor fishing communities in the Gulf of Mannar 
region. The project, supported by the Ministry of Rural Development and the United Nations 
Capital Development Fund (UNCDF), has identified the following marine resource-based 
alternatives and additional sources of income-generating activities, at present being undertaken in 
Tamil Nadu: i) establishment of a community-based agar plant in Mandapam; ii) establishment of a 
community-owned pearl culture unit, also in Mandapam; iii) establishment of a community- 
managed fish pickle unit in Tuticorin; and iv) demonstration of a community-managed artificial reef 
as a fishery resource enhancement tool. The approach used is through the mobilization and 
organization of communities into village-level institutions. In each project village, a registered 
society is formed where one adult male and female of any willing family become members. Only 
local people are employed and net profits gained from the production activities go to the society. 
MSSRF acts as a facilitator in imparting technical, managerial and marketing skills to the 
participating communities. Technology transfer through demonstration and training activities is 
provided by CMFRI. 

In the discussions, two concerns became evident. First, future replication of the projects in other 
villages would be affected by a relatively high initial investment cost that may not be covered in 
existing microfinance programmes. Second, the popularization and commercialization of 
mariculture are hampered by the absence of policies and mechanisms governing the use of 
mariculturc sites. The critical importance of drafting a coherent and rational legal and policy 
framework for the leasing of waterbodies for mariculture activities to prevent user conflicts and 
rights issues was underscored. 

Small-scale aquaculture 

In India, women have proved their competence in adopting aquaculture technologies. They have 
been involved in small-scale aquaculture at different stages of operation in different parts of the 
country, particularly as active “caretakers” of fish in homestead ponds, nurseries, cages and even in 
rice fields. The potential and opportunities for women can be further enhanced in the field of pond 
fish culture, raising fry and fingerlings in seasonal ponds, backyard hatchery management, 
integrated aquaculture, management of fish pens and cages, crab culture and aquarium fish breeding 
and culture. These arc activities that can be located near women’s homesteads, enabling them to 
perform other household maintenance activities. 

The Central Institute of Fisheries Education (CIFE) has been regularly imparting hands-on 
attachment training to women on the management of backyard hatcheries for giant freshwater 
prawms. 

Past-harvest technologies, value-added fish and fishery product preparations 
The participation of women in the Indian fisheries sector is substantial in pre- and post-harvest 
operations, involving about half a million women out of a total 1.2 million workforce. According to 
CIFE, women constitute about 25 percent of the labour force in pre-harvest activities, 60 percent in 
export marketing and 40 percent in internal marketing. The involvement of women in post-harvest 
activities can be further categorized as those who arc employed as a workforce in the fish 
processing industry catering for the export market and those who are engaged in a microbusiness as 
fish vendors, fish traders and in traditional small-scale fish processing activities. The first category 
requires technologies and practices to improve women’s working and living conditions. The second 
category needs to be empowered with information, technology, finance and marketing assistance to 
improve the quantity and quality of women’s microenterpriscs. 
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The Central Institute of Fisheries Technology (CIFT) promotes technologies for those women in the 
second category, including improved fish drying methods and innovations such as solar and LPG 
dryers. The production of Mahima shrimp feed can also be an appropriate project for women in 
coastal and reservoir areas. CIFT has developed a simple, low-cost and environmentally friendly 
technique for fish ensilage from fish waste that can be used as livestock feed. Furthermore, fishnet- 
making as a traditional skill can still be promoted as an income-generating activity for women, 
particularly in the fabrication of square mesh cod end and a bigger size mesh for reservoir fishing. 

Institutes such as the College of Fisheries in Ratnagiri and CIFE have standardized technologies for 
value-added fish and fishery products; for example, the preparation of clam pickles, fish cutlets, fish 
sauce, fish fillets in curry, fish chakali, fish shev and fish /aceiles pakoda. These technologies are 
being transferred to women who are interested in setting up microenterprises through their groups. 

The Integrated Fisheries Project (IFP) in Cochin has developed and popularized low-cost 
technologies for value-added seafood processing for adoption among coastal fisherwoinen. These 
technologies focus on semi-processed convenient product forms in packets that are either fresh, 
chilled or frozen. IFP has acted as a nodal agency for imparting training in low-cost techniques in 
seafood processing in association with different agencies in Kerala. On a national scale, IFP will be 
conducting a training programme for fisherwomen from the nine maritime states and two union 
territories. The programme will equip fisherwomen with skills not only in fish processing, quality 
assurance and hygiene but also in microentrepreneurship, group development and marketing. An 
important component of the training will be the identification of feasible fishery-based 
microenterpriscs or vocations suited to local conditions and the required technology transfer 
developed by the IFP. These include the running of fish booths, vending of dressed fish or fish 
fillets, dry fish preparation and marketing, processing of ready to cook fish products, pickling, 
shellfish processing, catering or ready to serve fishery products, production of fish feed, fish silage, 
chitin manufacture and the processing of shark fin rays. 

Ollier support service institutions 

As a centre for women's studies, the National Research Centre for Women in Agriculture 
(NRCWA) can serve as a link between fisherwomen and development and technological 
institutions. In cooperation with these agencies. NRCWA can organize skills training, sensitization 
and awareness building programmes, develop drudgery reduction measures, prepare and maintain a 
database on women in fisheries, search for marketing linkages and establish and maintain a national 
network for women in fisheries. The network can moreover serve as a venue and platform for 
sharing experiences, technological interventions and as an information clearinghouse on women in 
fisheries. 

The media can play a useful role in creating awareness about the important role that coastal women 
play in fisheries development, through the publication of informative features in daily newspapers 
and periodicals. This will inform and educate the public as to both fisherwomen’s plight and their 
contribution and press for more concerted efforts to uplift their status. 

The Bay of Bengal Programme (BOBP), an intergovernmental organization, is recognized as a 
pioneer in the region in initiating and encouraging fisherwomen’s empowerment. Training and 
capacity building have been major BOBP activities. As BOBP recognizes the significant role that 
women play in efforts to develop long-term sustainable fisheries, it will continue to assist women in 
the region in this larger objective, particularly by harnessing their role and contribution in resource 
management and conservation. 
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2.2.3 Financial support and mechanisms for women in fishing communities 

Presentations on financial support for women in fishing communities were not only limited to 
microftnance provision but also included investment credit and venture/equity fund by other 
financial institutions. 

Mainstream microfinance institutions ( MFIs ) 

Mainstream MFIs arc apex and formal financial institutions involved in extending microfinance. In 
the workshop, these were represented by NABARD, the Small Industries Development Bank of 
India (SIDBI), the State Bank of India (SBI) and the Varada Grameena Bank (VGB). 

NABARD runs the largest microfinanec programme in the world. Cumulatively, around 703 145 
SHGs are linked to different banks, involving about 11 million poor households (including 
fisheries), that have gained access through microfinanec. There is, however, no specific breakdown 
of the number of fishing households assisted. Some case studies of success stories of fisherwomen 
who benefited from NABARD’s mierofinance initiatives are included in Part 3 of this report. 

SIDBI's mierofinance programme was launched in 1994. It provided soft loan assistance to NGOs 
for onlending to poor women for various income-generating activities. In 1999, it established the 
SIDBI Foundation for Microcredit (a separate division within SIDBI) with the objective of creating 
a national network of strong, viable and sustainable MFIs that would provide mierofinance services 
to the poor, especially women. SIDBI’s experience in support of women in coastal fishing 
communities was through a partnership with the South Indian Federation of Fishermen Societies 
(SIFFS). an apex organization of fish marketing societies of small-scale fishermen in the southern 
states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu. One of the loan products of the SIFFS credit programme was a 
loan to fisherwomen intended for working capital for fish vending, petty trade and other income- 
generating activities. From 1996 to 2000. total assistance of SIDBI to the SIFFS credit programme 
was close to Rs36 million. SIFFS’ experience in providing microcredit to fisherwomen is presented 
as a case study in Part 3 of this report. 

The SBI model of financing SHGs involves the government District Rural Development Authority 
(DRDA) or any voluntary' organization acting as the self-help group promoting institution (SHGP1). 
DRDA provides a matching grant or subsidy equivalent to six months savings by the SHG, which is 
deposited w'ith the SBI. The total loan amount sanctioned by the SBI is from two to four times the 
total amount saved by the group. The SHGs have complete freedom in members' choice of 
economic activities, sanctions, disbursements among their members, etc. Loans are repaid in 30 or 
60 monthly instalments. The recovery rate is approximately 85 to 90 percent. From 200 1 to 2002, a 
total of 21 645 SHGs (representing a little less than half the total women SHGs) took out almost 
Rs450 million to finance fishery-related activities such as fresh fish vending, fish drying and 
salting, fishnet-making, bamboo fish traps and fish feed production. 

The VGB is a regional rural bank operating in the Uttara Kannada district of Karnataka. It also 
implements microcredit provision through SHGs. The VGB has provided financing at concessional 
rates to 77 fisherwomen SHGs with good recovery rales. These SHGs are mostly involved in fish 
marketing activities. Total outstanding advances to fisherwomen beneficiaries have reached around 
Rsl4.3 million. 

Alternative MFIs 

Alternative MFIs represented in the workshop include the Friends of Women's World Banking. 
India (FWWB), CARE India through its Credit and Savings for Household Enterprises (CASHE) 
programme and SIFFS. 
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An affiliate of Women’s World Banking. FWWB initiated its microfinance activities in 1989 and 
now works through a network of around 250 NGOs. FWWB implements three main programmes 
covering credit, technical assistance and integrated social security. These programmes aim to 
empower poor and assetless rural and urban women by improving their participation in sustainable 
livelihood activities through access to financial services. 

Under its credit programme, short- and medium-term loans for both farm and non-farm activities 
are charged 1 3.5 percent rate of interest per annum, payable in one to three years, depending on the 
nature of the client, i.e. new, repeat and large and institutional partners. FWWB also offers loans for 
debt redemption, education, infrastructure and training. The loan size varies with the type of client: 
Rs2 000-3 000 for new clients. Rs5 000-10 000 for repeat loan clients and RslO 000-15 000 for 
large and institutional development partners. In 2003, the average disbursed loan size was Rs4 957 
with a 96 percent repayment rate. 

There are no figures specifically on the number of fisherwomen assisted by FWWB. A case study 
W'as presented in the workshop about a particular experience of lending to a fisherwomen’s 
cooperative, the Stree Niketh Vanitha Federation (SNVF). SNVF at that time was part of the 
Trivandrum District Fishermen's Federation (TDFF). In 1995, FWWB extended Rs220 000 to 
TDFF for an ice plant and boat repair centre. The loan was charged 12 percent interest, repayable in 
five years. However, the organization ran into some leadership problems, prompting the split of 
SNVF from TDFF. The loans also remained unpaid. SNVF, then on its own, secured funding 
assistance from S1FFS, the apex federation with which TDFF is affiliated. The experience of SNVF 
is elaborated further in the case study involving SIFFS in Part 3. 

CARE is an international relief and development organization that undertakes projects in the sectors 
of health, nutrition and population, girls' education, natural resources and emergency preparedness. 
Its microfinance initiative in India started in the early 1990s and has now evolved to its present 
project called CASHE. The main project goal of CASHE is to increase the income and economic 
security of poor women and their households through access and availability of a wide range of 
microfinance services to the poor. 

The microcredit activities of SIFFS began in the late 1990s at the urging of SIDBi. SIFFS saw 
microcredit as an opportunity to have greater control over credit services for its members. At 
present, SIFFS is the largest MFI in the country in the fisheries sector, serving both men and 
women, with an outstanding loan of Rs.27 million. SIFFS integrated women into its microcredit 
programme in response to demands made by women’s groups with which it had historic links. This 
integration has led to the introduction and evolution of loan products that cater for the special needs 
of fisherwomen. SIFFS' experience with women's groups, particularly with SNVF, is further 
detailed in the next part. Issues and tensions in assisting a women's group within an essentially 
male federation will be highlighted. 

Investment credit and venture capital funds 

Agricultural and Rural Development Banks (ARDBs), as term lending institutions for agriculture 
and rural development, provide investment credit to farmers and fishers in the country. As such, 
ARDBs are not allowed to lend directly to SHGs or microborrowers w ithout an enabling provision 
in their act and bylaws. At present, 28 banks arc catering for the requirements of investment credit 
for farmers and fishers in the country. The main source of funds is through borrowing from 
NABARD and from central and state governments. 
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An alternative financing mechanism in support of women in coastal fishing communities is through 
the Small Farmers'Agribusiness Consortium (SFAC). SFAC is a public-private joint venture 
society and has been declared a financial institution. Its main mission is to link small farmers to 
technology and markets and provide backward and forward linkages. Although SFAC is not a 
strictly microftnance operation, SHGs can become associate members (without voting rights) on 
payment of a Rsl 000 per annum membership fee. This makes them eligible to avail themselves of 
its financial assistance. Of particular relevance are SFAC activities that can support fishing 
communities. SFAC can provide equity support for setting up cold storages owned on a cooperative 
basis; dry ice production units; fish and other marine product processing units; and fish preservation 
units employing irradiation the process and feed manufacturing units for fish farms. It can also help 
in locating export markets for the processed marine products from cooperatives and groups of 
ftsherwomen and identification of appropriate technology, plant and machinery through technical 
consultants. Additionally, and specifically for women, small-sized parcels of fish fingerlings of 
appropriate variety that can be reared by women in their own small ponds can be provided to poor 
women of limited means. Capability building activities such as entrepreneurship development 
training can also be given to women for setting up their small processing units on a cooperative 
basis. 

2.3 Closing ceremony 

Dr Tietze reviewed the results of the workshop, identified possible FAO assistance in response to 
recommendations put forward by the participants and addressed closing remarks. Mr S. S. Acharya, 
Executive Director of NABARD, delivered a valedictory address where he stressed the importance 
of considering other sociocultural issues that arc sometimes overlooked but nevertheless impact on 
successful microftnance provision. He also encouraged the field testing of appropriate technologies 
and cautioned the promotion of those that would merely bring ill effects to the communities 
assisted. 
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3. BEST PRACTICES AND SUCCESS STORIES IN MICROFINANCE AND 
INCOME-GENERATING PROGRAMMES FOR WOMEN IN FISHING 
COMMUNITIES 

The field of microfinance is diverse because it is still evolving. There is no single approach, lending 
methodology or organizational structure appropriate for all situations. Therefore every' model must 
be adapted to the local context and tailored to fit and reflect local needs. Best practices, as 
exemplified by the cases and examples presented in the workshop, should therefore be seen with 
this perspective in mind. They are by no means a comprehensive or systematic documentation but a 
selection that showcases the diversity of methodologies and approaches that have worked so far for 
the better interests of fisherwomen. The “success stories”, as they were, are indicative of the 
effective delivery of microfinancc and other support serv ices to fisherwomen in particular and to 
larger fishing communities in general. 

The cases summarized in this part of the report relate to the experiences, lessons and insights of i) 
SHG-bank linkage programmes; ii) a technology development and transfer project backed up by 
credit: and iii) microcredit for women within the framework of an essentially male organization. 
Diverse as the cases may be, the common theme running through them is the ultimate objective of 
uplifting the social and economic positions of women in fishing communities. 

3.1 SHG-bank linkage programmes: the NABARD experience 

NABARD serves as an apex-refinancing agency for institutions providing investment and 
production credit for promoting the various developmental activities in rural areas. For its 
microfinance programme, the core strategy is the development of the SHG-bank linkage model to 
increase its outreach to the poorest. The strategy involves forming small, cohesive and participative 
groups of the poor, encouraging them to pool their thrift regularly and using the pooled thrift to 
make small interest-bearing loans to members and. in the process, learning the nuances of financial 
discipline. Subsequently, bank credit also becomes available to the group, to augment its resources 
for lending to its members. NABARD sees the promotion and bank linking of SHGs as part of an 
overall arrangement for providing financial services to the poor in a sustainable manner and also as 
an empowerment process for members of these SHGs. The SHG-bank linkage programme has 
proved to be the major supplementary credit delivery system with a wide acceptance by banks. 
NGOs and various government departments. 

There are three models of SHG-bank linkages that have evolved over time. 

Model I. SHGs formed and financed by bunks. In this model, the bank itself takes up the work of 
forming and nurturing the groups, opening their bank accounts and providing them with bank loans 
after satisfying itself as to their maturity to absorb credit. Here, the bank acts as the SHGPI. 

Model II. SHGs formed by NGOs and formal organizations hut directly financed by the hanks. In 

this model, groups are formed by NGOs (in most cases) or by government agencies. The groups are 
nurtured and trained by the agencies. The bank then provides credit directly to the SHGs after 
observing their operations and maturity to absorb credit. While the bank provides loans to the 
groups directly, the facilitating agencies continue their interactions with the SHGs. Most linkage 
experiences begin with this model, where NGOs play a major role. The model has also been popular 
with and more acceptable to banks, since some of the difficult functions of social dynamics are 
externalized. Around 75 percent of the total number of SHGs are financed under this model. 
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Model III. SHGs financed by banks using A'G Os and other agencies as financial intermediaries. 
For various reasons, banks in some areas are not in a position even to finance SHGs promoted and 
nurtured by other agencies. In such cases, the NGOs act as both facilitators and microfmance 
intermediaries. First, they promote the groups, nurture and train them and then they approach banks 
for bulk loans for onlcnding to SHGs. 

The following cases demonstrate the implementation of the SHG-bank linkage programme in five 
maritime states. 

Kerala 

Kerala's long stretch of coastline, extending for over 590 km. accounts for about 10 percent of 
India's coastline. It also contributes nearly 27 percent of total fish landings and 22 percent of export 
earnings of marine products in the country. The fisheries sector is thus extremely important 
economically in Kerala, serving as the main source of livelihoods and income to some 330 000 
fishers spread over 222 coastal villages. 

Yet although Kerala has around 21 000 SHGs linked to various banks, very few are exclusive 
fishermen Vfisherwomen's groups. This is because the fishing population is not confined to certain 
pockets and people usually live as mixed groups. 

In general, the relative success of the SHG model in Kerala can be attributed to the interlink 
between how the SHGs function as member-based organizations and how these impact on their 
microcredit activities. The organizational attributes include the homogeneity of members in terms 
of their economic status, leadership rotation, weekly group meetings where decisions are made 
collectively and savings collected and the freedom to craft their own bylaws that spell out penalties 
and sanctions for members. For its microcredit activities, both consumption loans and loans for 
productive purposes are provided for members. Funds are also made available to cover marriage, 
death and festivals. 

Joining SHGs has freed members from the shackles of moneylenders and intermediaries and 
contributed to income increases, as illustrated in the following success stories. 

SHG saves a fish vendor from sharks/moneylenders. Madhavi is an illiterate scheduled caste 
woman. Her husband’s death from tuberculosis drove her and her three children to starvation. She 
took up fish vending for a living, borrowing Rs90 every day in the morning and repaying RslOO in 
the evening to a local moneylender. She joined the Valamangalam SHG in Alappuzha in 1996 and 
took out her first loan of Rs2 000 for fish vending in May 1997. That made a w'orld of difference to 
Madhavi’s life. She is now' able to do more business and earn a comfortable margin, since she can 
save RslO after meeting all her household expenses. Today, through the SHG, she dreams about a 
future w ith tw r o square meals a day, free from moneylender problems. 

Fishermen have benefited from women’s SHGs. People in the seventh ward of Kumarakom 
panchayat. Kottayam are mostly fishers who depended heavily on intermediaries for their financial 
needs. These intermediaries helped them to obtain money to buy new nets, repair their old ones or 
see to any other financial needs they faced. Some of the intermediaries were professional 
moneylenders and charged exorbitant interest rates. Others were fish traders and gave loans on the 
condition that the fishers sell their catch only to them, until the loan was repaid. Thus the people in 
the area were a highly exploited group. 

When Kumarakom Vikasana Samithy decided to launch the Gramalakshmi programme in line with 
NABARD’s SHG programme, the seventh ward was uppermost in their minds. There arc four 
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SHGs now functioning well with regular group meetings, weekly thrift and loans to their needy 
members. One of the purposes for which these groups have given loans to their members is to help 
them to buy new nets and to free themselves from the clutches of intermediaries. These groups have 
given about 15 such loans, with amounts ranging from Rsl 000 to I 200 over six months. As a 
result, the fishers can now sell their catch to anyone who offers them a good price. 

Significant changes in the fishermen’s lifestyles have also been observed. Previously they used to 
harass w omen while under the influence of alcohol but now they have stopped and have started to 
respect their companions. 

The Women s Initiative Network (WIN) project. SUG formation work started in the WIN Centre in 
1996 in the Alappuzha and Ernakulam districts. It was a purely women's initiative whose purpose 
was the multidimensional empowerment of women and children in fishing communities. There arc 
now about 348 SHGs in the WIN project, involving nearly 7 000 women. The SHGs have 
accumulated a thrift kitty of Rsl 5.3 million that serves as a revolving fund. The fund has now 
“revolved” nearly three times with women obtaining over Rs42 million as internal loans for 
consumption as well as for productive purposes. The track record of the repayment of internal loans 
is 100 percent. 

Over 255 of the WIN SHGs are now linked to various local commercial banks through NABARD 
refinance. A total of Rsl 2 million was taken out as loans for income-generating activities. A zero 
tolerance principle for non-repayment is followed strictly. 

The availability of credit has made a significant contribution to women’s incomes. The WIN Centre 
reports that a study of WIN SHGs' income-generating initiatives has given women an additional 
income of Rs6 890 per year. On a daily basis, tile increase is still low because of poor production 
and marketing practices. WIN SHGs would like to upgrade their technical skills and would benefit 
from assistance from technology, marketing and management professionals. 

West Bengal 

West Bengal is the highest consumer of fish and fishery products in India, with a per capita 
consumption of 15.6 kg compared with the national average of 8 kg. Over 1.1 million fishers, 
representing less than 1 percent of the total state population, are involved in the sector. The state has 
a huge natural resource base for freshwater as well as brackishwater aquaculture, contributing about 
75 percent of total seed production in the country and nearly 23 percent of total production of 
farmed shrimps and prawns. Average productivity, however, is low even though considerable scope 
and prospects for expansion and diversification exist. Marine fish production has been limited 
because of a short coastline and yields believed to have reached their maximum sustainable levels. 
Any appreciable increases from this sector can only be augmented by mariculturc of suitable 
aquatic species. 

in the last five years. NABARD's refinance for the whole fisheries sector in West Bengal grew 
from Rs20 million in 1998 to about Rs68 million in 2002. Cumulative microcredit disbursements to 
all sectors to approximately 32 686 credit-linked SHGs was Rs224 million. These SHGs have been 
organized fairly recently (less than three years ago), indicating that many have not reached the 
stabilization stage. Average savings per SHG are Rs284 while the average loan size is from Rsl 000 
to 2 000 per member. Microcredil is mostly used for production purposes rather than for 
consumption, as attested by the following cases. 

Crab fattening and trading. Crab fattening has rapidly gained popularity in villages in the North 24 
Paraganas district. Some 200 members belonging to 1 5 women SHGs are now involved in the 
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activity. Moreover, 15 women's SHGs, covering a 5 ha area in the Sundarbans, have taken up this 
occupation. The culture period is from 20 to 25 days and crabs from the region have found their 
way to export markets in the United States, Europe and Southeast Asia. Two cooperative societies 
with mixed membership groups are engaged in the trading activity. Women members are fully 
involved, from feeding, segregation and grading crabs for marketing. 

Value-added minced fishery products. About 150 members belonging to a fisherwomen’s 
cooperative society in the Purva. Medinipur, North 24 and South 24 Paraganas districts and 
Bijipatuli in Kolkata are successfully engaged in the preparation and marketing of minced fishery 
products such as fish pickle, fish noodles, fish soup powder, fish papad and fish sauce. 

Ornamental fish breeding and rearing. Together with their husbands, women have been involved in 
this business in Udayarampur village, situated in Bishnupur, attached to Amtala of the South 24 
Paraganas district. Women, in between their domestic work, help the men in the nursing and 
feeding of fish. Men catch Daphnia (w'ater fleas) as feed in the village ponds. 

Maharashtra 

The fishery sector plays a strategic role in the state economy by contributing towards exports, food, 
nutritional security and employment generation in coastal and inland areas. The state ranked third in 
marine fish production from its extensive 720 kirt coastline and sixth in inland fish production in the 
country. 

The cumulative number of credit-linked SHGs in the state accounts for approximately 66.5 percent 
(28 065 SHGs) of the total credit-linked SHGs in the region (covering the states of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Goa), involving a cumulative NABARD refinance of Rs402.23 million. Of this, 
however, less than 4 percent ( I 089) only of both total SHGs and bank credit (Rs26 million) went to 
four coastal districts in the state. This indicates enormous potential for more credit-linked SHGs in 
the coastal districts for fisheries activities. 

The involvement of fisherwomen in Maharashtra in pre- and post-harvest fisheries activities is 
substantial. Innovative fish marketing arrangements by fisherwomen's cooperative societies have 
reduced their exploitation by intermediaries. A particular case is cited below. 

Transport for fish marketing. The Mirkarwada Mahila Macchimar Sakahari Sangh in Sakharinatc, 
Ratnagiri is a cooperative society that operates within a radius of 50 to 60 km from Ratnagiri. 
selling fish at various-bazaars and village markets. Managed entirely by fisherwomen. this society 
has purchased two trucks and two buses with financial assistance and has evolved its own 
transportation system. In order to avoid the inconvenience of using public transport, each member’s 
fish is transported at night by truck to a specified market. The women follow early the next morning 
by bus, get off at their respective markets and are picked up on their way back, once the market has 
closed. Loading, unloading and other services at each market arc organized by the society. The 
system has worked so well that fisherwomen in other places have formed their own societies to 
undertake similar activities. 

Tamil ,\adu 

The experiences of some fisherwomen's SHGs in Nagapattinam and Kanyakumari districts related 
below’ are illustrative of how’ the SHG concept can be a tool to improve the living standards not only 
of w omen members but of the whole community. 

Fish marketing. The Anaiya villakku and Kanniyamman SHGs in Akaraipeltai village were 
organized in 2001 with 20 members each. They were assisted by the NGO Awai Village Welfare 
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Society and linked with the Indian Ov erseas Bank. The groups have accumulated savings of over 
Rs80 000 and took out loans of approximately the same amount to be used as capital for fish 
marketing. Repayment rates were reportedly at 100 percent. 

One of the major benefits in joining an SHO is freedom from moneylenders. With more capital at 
hand, ftsherwomen in these groups have been able to upscale their fish trade by increasing the 
volume of fish they sell. Internal borrowings of members have also enabled them to provide for 
consumption needs, especially during closed or lean fishing seasons, and to take up other alternative 
income-generating activities such as milk vending, rice trading and other petty trade. They have 
also undertaken some group social activities for the improvement of their villages, such as clearing 
of drainage and the construction of toilets. 

Lobster fattening. A fisherwomen's SHG at Kodimunai village in the Kanyakumari district 
undertook a lobster fattening project under the guidance of the Life Care Trust NGO. The group 
was assisted under the SGSY scheme and was given a bank loan. The land required for the activity 
was made available by the District Administration. The women stocked juvenile lobsters in cement 
tanks and fattened them for about three months. The annual recurring expenditure for this project 
was about RslOO 000 and netted the group an income of about Rsl 75 000. 

Backyard ornamental fish breeding. Under the aegis of MSSRF, a group of 30 women in 
Keelamanaikudi. near Chidambaram, were trained in backyard ornamental fish breeding. The 
participating families were supplied with fish breeders, cement tanks, hand nets, pelleted feed, hand 
pumps and prophylactic medicines. The project demonstrated that the women could easily earn a 
minimum of Rs500 per month from the activity, which was supplemental to their other incomes 
from farm labour. This also ensured them a regular source of income even when there was no 
available farm work. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh has a long coastline of 974 km and is one of the most important maritime states in 
India. It ranks sixth in the country in marine fish production. Fishers constitute about 1.3 percent of 
the total population. 

In Srikakulam, the northernmost coastal district of the state, there are nearly I 000 fisherwomen’s 
groups, consisting of over 14 000 members, engaged in fish marketing, drying and salting. 
Approximately 500 of these groups are linked with and financed by banks w ith a cumulative loan 
amount of nearly RsX million. Some of the groups propose to scale up their operations in the second 
cycle of loans, which they intend to use for the purchase of iceboxes and minivans for fish 
transport. The groups also receive assistance from SGSY. 

3.2 Community-based appropriate technology backed up by credit assistance: the 
experience of research and extension institutes 

The importance of a package of services and interventions for women SlIGs that includes 
appropriate technologies, credit, capability building, stakeholder participation, community 
organization and mobilization are highlighted in the following cases. 

The Kerala muriculture initiative 

The pilot field testing of the culture of oysters and mussels under the guidance of CMFRI scientists 
in 1994 has now grown into a lucrative business activity and alternative livelihood for over 250 
families in about 15 villages of the north Malabar coast of Kerala. With an initial production of a 
few kilograms involving a few women, mariculture production increased to 1 300 tonnes in 2002 
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and the involvement of over I 000 women and 250 men. The demonstration effect of this activity 
turned commercial venture has now spread to the neighbouring slates of Karnataka. Goa and 
Maharashtra. 

The beginning. Experiments and trials carried out by CMFRI in the 1970s and 1980s to test the 
feasibility of growing marine bivalves in the estuaries of the west coast of India also proved 
successful in the backwaters of Kerala. This prompted CMFRI scientists in 1994 to pilot the field 
testing and adoption of grow-out of mussels and oysters in the tiny village of Padanna in Kerala. 

Community organization and mobilization. Bivalve mariculture is new to the villagers of Kerala. It 
was thus necessary for CMFRI to set up demonstration farms, followed by detailed training and 
interactive sessions to promote the technology. Village elders, interested village people, bank 
officials, village extension workers and district administrators took part in these sessions. As the 
field testing and adoption were carried out through village-level SHGs, local bodies or village 
panchayats identified women and organized them into SHGs. Each SHG typically had 13 members. 
The activities of the farm are carried out as community activities with the profits being shared 
equally. CMFRI provided constant technical support to the community. 

The technology. Technology for the culture of the green mussel Perna viridis developed by CMFRI 
is simple and user-friendly. This species is a prolific breeder and the spat is available in the 
intertidal belts soon after the severe monsoon season of June to September. Fishers, mostly men, 
collect the seed from the rocky seashores and sell them to the mussel farmers at cost. Women SHGs 
procure the seed and prepare the seed ropes while men are hired to erect poles in the estuary. 
Women see to the routine upkeep of the seeded ropes. Harvest time is a mela (festival) during 
which all the villagers take part in the activities and sales. 

The technology for the estuarine grow-out of the edible oyster, Crassostrea madrasensis. uses 
oyster shells as spat collectors. The shelled strings are suspended in the spat fall areas. Once the 
spat are collected, the strings arc relaid to obtain optimum growth. Bamboo poles are used for 
suspending the oyster shells. The grow-out period is from seven to eight months. As in mussel 
fanning, women take charge of the upkeep and marketing activities while men are involved in rack 
construction and harvesting of the oysters. 

Financing support. Kerala was the first maritime state to recognize the potential of coastal 
mariculture and the appropriateness of mussel and oyster culture for village-level farm adoption. In 
1996, the Kerala government extended the required financial support for mussel culture through the 
Department of Women and Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA) scheme. With an average 13 
members per SHG. the average loan amount given to an SHG is Rs76 800, 47 percent of which is 
subsidized. Subsidy was deemed necessary to popularize the new technology being promoted. 
Major expenditures were the purchase of nylon ropes and bamboo poles. 

For oyster farming, the Brackishwater Fishfarmers' Development Agency (BFDA) project provided 
the financial inputs. Each SHG that had from 1 1 to 1 5 members received a loan of Rs8 800 per 
member, of which 45 to 50 percent was in the form of subsidy. The loan was repayable in five years 
with an interest rate of 12 percent per annum. At harvest time. BFDA deducts the initial loan 
amount from the sale proceeds and distributes the remaining amount equally to the SHGs. 

Economic and social gains. The economic gains from mussel farming can give an SHG ail average 
net profit of Rsl2 800 in just about three months of grow-out period while profits from oyster 
farming can range from Rs700 to 25 000 per head. Thus the involvement of SHGs in mariculture 
activities has afforded them additional income that they have used for various family commitments 
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such as repayment of various types of loans and. more important, day to day household 
expenditures during the lean fishing season, as well as for marriage, childbirth, death, etc. The 
contribution of women to household income and the freedom in economic decision-making at the 
household level have, to some extent, given them a measure of economic independence. 

However, more than the economic gains is the impact on women's self-confidence and self-esteem. 
The experience of working in groups and shouldering collective responsibilities has enhanced 
women's skills in interpersonal relationships as well as in microenterprise management. 

The Kerala initiative has provided some valuable lessons related to technology development and 
transfer to end users. One of these is that the gap between technology development and adoption 
could be bridged more successfully through participatory action plans where all stakeholders form 
part of the decision-making process. Future development plans to promote bivalve mariculturc 
should take into consideration holistic approaches that cover all aspects of technology, environment, 
economics, credit and post-harvest, marketing, social, legal and policy issues. 

Krishi Vigyan Kendra (KVK) in Ratnagiri 

Ratnagiri, one of five coastal districts in the Konkan region, is in the state of Maharashtra. It has a 
coastline of 167 km, offering immense scope for marine capture fisheries. Fishing is in fact a 
primary source of livelihood for those living along the coastal region blocks. 

The fishing communities of Ratnagiri arc one of the sectors being assisted by KVK, a grassroots- 
level institution that provides frontline extension services organized and conducted by scientists. 
CMFRI is also collaborating with KVK in mussel farming. Microfinance is extended to organized 
SHGs through the SGSY government scheme. 

The KVK network. As the major extension arms of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR), KVKs are activity centres with a strong training, demonstration and development base. 
They are scientific-based institutions that serve as links between the research and extension systems 
in the country. At present, there are 262 KVKs in India. Of this network, 33 have a fisheries 
component. Among others, KVK’s objectives include the identification of technological gaps and 
training requirements of farmers and fishers and the subsequent design of production-oriented and 
need-based training modules. They also demonstrate appropriate and improved technologies in 
location-specific situations. 

In the fisheries sector, KVK has provided training and demonstration in the modem techniques of 
fish drying, preparation of value-added fishery products, packaging and storage techniques and the 
repair and maintenance of fishing nets. 

Women SHGs. Approximately ten SHGs in the district have availed themselves of microcredit to 
finance their fisheries economic activities. Each SHG has a membership of a minimum of ten and a 
maximum of 25. The savings contribution of each member ranges from RslO to 550, collected 
during monthly group meetings. The economic activities financed by microcredit include fresh fish 
vending, the purchase of crates for fish storage, mussel culture and value-added production of low'- 
cost fish. 

Financing. In 1999, the DRDA and the state government launched the SGSY scheme. SGSY covers 
all aspects of self-employment by organizing economically w eaker sections into SHGs. Microcredit 
facilities are provided through regional rural banks, nationalized banks and lead district banks. 
Loans to SHGs arc subsidized at 50 percent. Depending on group savings, loans of up to Rs300 000 
are provided. Nationalized banks charge 1 1.5 percent to SHGs that in turn are onlcnt to members at 
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interest rates ranging from 13 to 18 percent. Repayments are fixed at Rs200 to 300 per month, 
payable in five years. Recovery rates have reportedly been very satisfactory. 

Impact. The results of coordinated technical, credit and marketing support to SHGs have improved 
members' financial and social positions. The average profit front selling more fish has increased 
from Rsl 000 to 2 000 per month during peak months of the fishing season. Improved storage and 
marketing practices have also resulted in belter quality of fresh fish delivery. Participation in group 
processes and activities has also enabled women to develop their self-confidence and generally their 
social and communication skills. On a more personal level, women have gained more respect in 
their own homes and families, resulting in improved relations in the household. 

3.3 Integrating women into the SIFFS microcredit programme: some lessons and insights 

SIFTS' inclusion of women in its microcrcdit programme presents an interesting case of a male 
organization that has had the benefit and experience of a more professionally run structure and in a 
position to provide assistance to an organizationally less-developed women's federation. The 
process created its own ambiguities and issues. 

About SIFFS. As an apex organization. SIFFS has over 100 village- level fish marketing societies 
that are affiliated to five district federations. It has a membership of about 6 000 fishing units that 
employ around 25 000 seagoing fishermen in the southern states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu. SIFFS 
was registered as a society in 1980 as a creative response to the perennial problems of fishers 
exploited by intermediaries, moneylenders and merchant traders. A new dimension that has made 
SIFFS a technologically oriented organization is its focus, among others, on the development and 
promotion of new technologies to enhance small fishers' capacity to compete for fishery resources 
and consequently increase catches and incomes. This intervention is significant because of the 
displacement and loss of livelihood resulting from competition from mechanized boats and the 
decline of fish catch in the near shore waters. In this regard. SIFFS runs a network of 15 boat- 
building and 20 motor service centres. It manufactures 300 boats a year and over 10 000 boats in 
use off the southwest coast of India arc based on SIFFS designs. 

Loan products for men. Credit is a primary society intervention to keep intermediaries at bay and 
ensure independence in the marketing of fish. SIFFS' credit programme has evolved over the years 
and is now being implemented using the following channels: i) village societies that own funds 
(from savings and profits); ii) local bank loans accessed by the society for members; iii) federation 
revolving funds; and iv) SIFFS loans based on SIDBI bulk loans under its microcredit scheme. The 
last channel has become the dominant source that provides over 50 percent of total credit to 
members. 

The salient features of the microfinance programme for men include the following. 

• Lending policy involves a two-stage screening process. For society screening, a rating 
system is based on repayment performance: for individual screening, it is based on fish sales 
for the last one year as well as past credit performance. 

• Loan amount is linked to repayment capacity as judged by fish sales. For non-motorized 
boats, loans can range from Rs5 000 to 10 000 while for motorized boats, loans range from 
Rs20 000 to 50 000. 

• Loan purpose is principally for replacement of equipment (boats, motors, nets). 

• Interest rates. Loans taken from SIDBI are charged at 1 1 percent, onlcnt to federations at 14 
percent and given to fishers at 16 percent. 
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• Loan term and repayment. The loan period is 36 months and repayment is linked to catches, 
i.e. a fixed sales value (normally 10 percent of sales) is deducted at source on a daily basis. 

• Life insurance policies are taken out for all members together with an old age savings 
scheme based on monthly savings of Rs50 per member. 

As of March 2003, total loan amounts disbursed were Rs66.4 million with a cumulative repayment 
rate of 87 percent. The average loan size was RslO 996. 

Entry of women’s organizations into SIFFS' microcredit programme. In the 1990s. district 
federations in Trivandrum and Quilon organized the women in their villages around savings and 
credit. Previously, fisherwomen were also organized in varying degrees by NGOs. These groups, 
however, served mainly as fora for social issues, usually revolving around health and education. 
Savings and credit were not always the core activities. 

Quilon's women’s group was a subordinate entity without any organic link to the federation and has 
recently been disbanded. The Kanyakumari federation has also recently organized women, 
following the SHG model and is now integrated with the SIFFS microcredit programme. Other 
groups, which were previously provided loans on a pilot basis, have discontinued loans from SIFFS. 

SNVF was integrated into TDFF and started its activities in 1992. It was a fairly large group of over 
2 000 members that catered for the primary needs of women in the fish vending business. 
Microcredit was a critical intervention for these women since it helped them break free from the 
clutches of moneylenders who charge exorbitant rates of interest. However, working with and 
within the TDFF setup was not without tension. SNVF felt its interests were not fully being served 
by integration with TDFF. Because of leadership and other organizational problems, it subsequently 
split from TDFF and is now a separate fisherwomen’s federation. 

Loan products for women. The SIFFS foray into microcredit enabled it to reach out and provide 
assistance to women's groups with which it had historic links. According to SIFFS. these women's 
groups were largely managed without any significant professional support and, as such, were unable 
to cope with their members' needs and demands for credit. They sought SIFFS’ help to fill the gap 
since SIFFS was in a position to do so. SNVF. in particular, struggling with the split from TDFF, 
received financing from SIFFS. under the following terms. 

• Loan policy. A general “fisherwomen's” loan is given without specifying the purpose a 
priori. The income-generating activity is left entirely to the ingenuity of the w omen. 

• Loan amount ranges from Rs2 000 to 10 000. This amount is lower than that given to men. 

• Loan purpose is principally for working capital for fish vending and other petty trade. 

• Loan term and repayment . The loan period ranges from 12 to 18 months, with a longer 
period allowed for larger loans. 

• Interest rates charged to SNVF stand at 14 percent, and are passed on to women at 18 
percent. This is a larger spread than for men since the SNVF needs them more for its own 
sustainability. 

• Loan insurance. SNVF members are covered by the SIFFS life insurance portfolio. 

SIFFS’s lending to SNVF in 2003 will be around Rs3 million with cumulative repayment rates of 
approximately 90 percent. Credit requirements are still higher than SIFFS' capacity but SIFFS 
believes that the absorption capacity is still weak and will thus increase lending to SNVF in a 
gradual manner. 
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SIFFS recently introduced a new loan product that responds to the special needs of certain 
fisherwomen who travel in groups to distant markets and buy large quantities of fish for drying and 
selling during the lean season. A loan of RslO 000 to 20 000 is given to these women, payable in 
five months (as the returns are realized only after four months). The principal is paid at the fifth 
month but the interest is paid monthly. This new loan product is proving to be a success since many 
women are availing themselves of the facility. 

An example of how the SIFFS loan products helped a member and her family to work their way out 
of poverty and into self-reliance is clearly illustrated in the case of Bridgette from Kerala. 

Bridgette and her vegetables. Mampally is a Catholic fishing village 40 km north of Trivandrum, 
the capital of the state of Kerala. Bridgette. aged 51. has been an active member of the 
fisherwomen’s society at Mampally for the last seven years. A bold lady who knows her mind, she 
married Lakshmanan. a Hindu labourer, three decades ago, causing a local social upheaval. While 
the fishenvomen of Trivandrum district are generally dynamic and large numbers of them arc 
involved in fish vending and trade. Bridgette sensed a business opportunity in vegetable selling and 
shifted to this activity 14 years ago. She started a small retail shop at her home, selling vegetables in 
the village. Income from this small business, together with that of her husband from collecting 
copra, helped her bring up her two sons and a daughter. 

As a member of good standing. Bridgette regularly saved Rsl per day and w'as thus eligible to 
obtain loans from her society, which is affiliated with SNVF. She was among the first to receive 
SIFFS loans and started w'ith a loan of Rs5 000 for the first couple of cycles. When SIFFS 
introduced a new loan product. Bridgette was again one of the first to use this facility, concurrently 
with her regular loan. She borrowed RslO 000, to be repaid in one instalment at the end of four 
months, which helped her tap the peak season market and make a handsome profit. This year she 
has taken her second seasonal loan from SIFFS. 

The regular credit flow' from SIFFS enabled Bridgette to double her earnings from Rs50 to 60 
(USS1-I.2) on a daily sale of Rsl 000 (USS20) to 100-120 (US$2.2). This w'as largely as a result of 
interest saved from borrowing from moneylenders and vegetable merchants. With the SIFFS loan, 
she is now able to look for better deals from competing merchants and consequently secure lower 
purchase prices for her vegetables. This is especially critical during the festival season of September 
to December when demand for vegetables increases dramatically and Bridgette typically needs a 
higher working capital for bulk purchases. 

With the subsequent loans from SIFFS Bridgette has been able to help her married son develop his 
business - running a small shop for "fancy" items - and has also repaired and enlarged her house. 
Instead of hiring someone to help her in her business, she decided to make it a truly family 
enterprise by taking in Lakshmanan whose copra work was not doing well. Today she feels that her 
family is close to self-reliance and has increased her savings to create an extra cushion in case of 
future crises. Bridgette has clearly worked her way out of poverty thanks to her dynamism and 
business sense. However, she acknowledges that it is also in part thanks to the regular credit flow 
from SIFFS that has helped her stop the leakage of her profits to moneylenders and wholesale 
merchants. 

Issues and dilemmas. The integration of women into the SIFFS microcredit programme is a fairly 
recent development. As such, SIFFS’ future direction in this regard is still unclear, particularly as it 
grapples with the following questions. 
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• How will S1FFS integrate women's groups into its structure? Will it not dilute its nature, 
which is essentially a male organization with production issues? 

• Is the alternative to encourage a separate federation dealing with women? 

• In areas w'here women are not so enterprising as the Trivandrum fisherwomen, how can 
income-generating activities be developed? 

• What sorts of groups are to be promoted, particularly in terms of repayment modalities: 
SHGs or SNVF-type daily collection systems? 

• How will SNVF and similar federations be made viable? By sealing up microcredit or by 
diversifying services and businesses? 

Ambiguities and gender issues will need to be sorted out and clarified as SIFFS continues providing 
financial services to women. Some thoughts and reflections on gender issues affecting marine 
fisheries are attached as Annex IV. Another perspective of the gender issue relating to SNVF and 
TDFF is presented in the paper on the experience of FWWB. This paper is attached as Annex V. 

I arada Grameena Bank initiatives 

Bailur. a small village in Bhatkaltaluka, Uttara Kanada district in Karnataka state mainly depends 
on rainfed paddy crop and fishing activities. Most fisher families are below the poverty line. 

Microfinance programme helped to alleviate poverty. The initiatives of the Mavalli-Murdeshwar 
branch of the Varada Grameena Bank reformed the life style of the Kasturba fisherwomen’s self 
help group, which was formed in 1999. They started saving by contributing RslO per day/per 
member and initiated internal lending from their savings for marriage, consumption needs, medical 
purposes, education, and businesses other than fish vending. Each member received financial 
assistance of Rs 25 000 - RslO 000 in the form of subsidy under SGSY and Rsl5 000 as a loan 
from the bank. As a group they realized the economic constraints of fish vending, particularly the 
lack of transport from harbour to markets. They bought a minivan, fish crates and boxes. This 
resulted in an increase in income and supply of quality fish to consumers. 

Kasturba SHG achieved a turnover of Rs2 million in 2002. All members attempted to become 
literate. Study tours were organized to enhance cohesiveness and women’s day was celebrated. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Consistent with the workshop theme of providing integrated, i.e. financial and non-financial, 
services to women in fishing communities, three working groups crafted specific recommendations 
covering appropriate policies, technologies and financial support for the improvement and 
expansion of microfinance programmes for the sector. 

4.1 Policy changes and interventions 

Recommendations for changes in the policy framework were made which aimed at creating better 
opportunities for women in coastal fishing communities to enhance their economic and social role 
and enable them to participate in development efforts, rehabilitation and conservation of the coastal 
and aquatic environment. The relevant areas of policy recommendations were further identified to 
cover both specific activity- and institution-related interventions. 

Activity-related intervention I. Maricitltitre 

• Government of India to draft guidelines for leasing territorial waters and lands of states to 
coastal communities for sustainable fish, mussel, oyster, pearl and shrimp culture, 
lobster/crab fattening and feed production, with particular emphasis on women and women's 
cooperatives and associations. Based on these guidelines, state governments should then 
develop lease policies and introduce legislation. 

• State governments to identify and implement new demonstration projects and set up same 
for proven and verified technologies. 

• All-India coordinated and specific projects to be revived and implemented. 

Activity-related intervention 2. Post-harvest 

• Shore-based infrastructure such as link roads to landing centres, minitrucks and cars for 
transport and improved marketing infrastructure to be created with public funding. 

• Promote hygienic drying, packing and storage technologies and value-added fishery 
products. 

• Increase women's participation in harbour management and maintenance. 

Activity-related intervention 3. Welfare and empowerment 

• Promote functional literacy, particularly among fishers’ children by providing special 
incentives. 

• Ensure provision of social services such as safe drinking-water, housing and sanitary 
facilities. 

• Ensure fishing families are sensitized on sea safety measures. 

• Promote skill development for fisherwomen in specific areas of opportunities. 

• Involve fisherwomen in resource conservation and management decisions and ensure their 
representation in organizations affecting their livelihoods. 

Institution-related intervention I. Banks and insurance agencies 

• Financial institutions to set aside funds as soft loans/grants for training and capability 
building of SHGs. 

• Rationalize interest rates on microcredit by linking it with prime lending rate. 

• Expand and extend facilities and guidelines for SHGs for microenterprises. 

• Extend group insurance coverage to SHGs as in the case of seagoing fishers. 
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Institution-related intervention 2. Governmental and non-governmental organizations and local 
bodies 

• Promote and encourage more NGOs working exclusively for fisberwomen's welfare. 

• Promote and ensure a stronger and more effective coordination between NGOs and local 
bodies. 

• Ensure that there is no discrimination between SHGs promoted by NGOs and government 
departments. 

• Support convergence of fisheries programmes implemented by governments and NGOs at 
the national, state and district levels. 

Institution-related intervention 3. Research insinuations 

• Identify the felt needs of the communities and end users. 

• Promote synergy among different research programmes. 

• Set up a core group in the DAH&D to coordinate activities of research institutions. 

• Equip research institutions with funds for training and extension components independently. 

• Establish pilot projects in areas identified by the states to demonstrate proven and verified 
technologies. 

• Publish and disseminate researches on proven technologies among and across target groups. 

It was also suggested that a feasibility study be carried out to establish a national network of 
fisherwomen's organizations in India. NABARD and BOBP were identified as focal points in 
facilitating information exchange and coordination. 

4.2 Identification of appropriate technologies, income-generating activities and 
microenterprises 

Recommendations and output of this working group provide a sound technical base for further 
expansion of microfinance support to income-generating activities and microenterprises that can be 
gainfully undertaken by women in coastal fishing communities in India. They provide valuable 
guidance for NGOs, fisherwomen’s and fishermen’s associations and government agencies and 
institutions that intend to expand their ongoing activities or initiate new programmes in support of 
women in fishing communities. 

Many of the income-generating activities and microenterpriscs identified in the case of India might 
also provide useful information for other countries in South and Southeast Asia that might want to 
expand and reorient their programmes in support of women in coastal fishing communities, food 
security and poverty alleviation. All of the activities and enterprises identified make sustainable and 
responsible use of natural resources and thus contribute to the rehabilitation and conservation of the 
coastal environment and resources w hile improving the socio-economic well-being of coastal 
communities. 

The following have been identified as the most suitable income-generating activities and 
microenterpriscs for women in coastal fishing communities in India. 

• Mariculture: mussel and oyster culture, crab fattening. 

• Aquaculture: backyard nurseries and hatcheries for carp and prawns. 

• Fish and fishery product processing: smoked and dried fish, breaded and battered fishery 
products, fish silage preparation and shellcraft production. 

• Services: fish fast food counters, fish vending stalls, setting up and maintenance of aquaria, 
contract cleaning for fish markets, net-making. 

• Agriculture: organic farming of vegetables, ornamental plant nurseries, vermi-compost. 
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The appropriate teehnologies to be used, cost of capital investment and working capital, suitable 
geographic areas and environments where the activities can be carried out and agencies that could 
provide vital inputs/linkagcs arc presented in more detail in Annex VII. 

4.3 Financial support 

Recommendations for financial support focused on strengthening credit delivery mechanisms but 
took on a more integrated or "credit plus" approach. The group believed this approach to be more 
appropriate and responsive to the needs of women in fishing communities and endorsed the 
following. 

Innovative financial instruments and loan products 

The special concerns of fishing communities such as extreme seasonality, high risk and high levels 
of seasonal migration require innovative financial tools, specialized loan products and 
insurancc/risk management instruments. It was thus recommended that MFIs take the initiative in 
identifying, introducing and supporting these innovations. Financial intermediaries such as NGOs 
or federations should explore the possibility of building their own risk funds with matching 
contributions from government or MFIs that have grant funds. 

Capability building 

Investments in capability building and training activities for those involved in microfinance 
provision and their clients were strongly endorsed. For women’s groups, identified priority areas 
include leadership development, financial and business management skills, entrepreneurship and 
vocational training in pre- and post-harvest activities that relate to alternative employment 
opportunities. For NGOs working w ith fishing communities, improved managerial capacity to scale 
up their work and strengthen marketing and other linkages was recommended. MFIs need to 
provide financial support for marketing consultants and other business management professionals, 
as needed. 

Study on group lending models 

An in-depth study to document and analyse the relative efficiency of the various group lending 
models in the context of empowerment of women in fishing communities, including models outside 
the SHG-bank linkage programmes and other successful models in other countries, was suggested. 
FAO assistance in the conduct of such study was considered necessary. 

Gendered statistics 

There is a need to disaggregate lending statistics and financial records by occupation and gender in 
order to obtain an accurate and meaningful picture regarding the outreach of microfinance 
programmes to women in fishing communities. It w r as observed that existing data on microfinance 
programmes available with financial institutions and NGOs do not reflect the grassroots-level 
outreach of such programmes in the sector. 

Integrated coastal development 

The use of public funding for integrated development of coastal fishing communities, particularly 
the hard and "soft" (social services) infrastructure requirements, was strongly recommended. The 
Rural Infrastructure Development Fund was identified as a possible source of funding for this 
purpose. 
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Pilot project 

A pilot project was proposed to put in practice an integrated approach to coastal community-based 
development involving women to incorporate the dimensions of alternative livelihoods, community 
participation in coastal resource management, women empowerment through appropriate credit 
delivery mechanisms, capability building and infrastructure development. It was proposed that the 
Government of India and NABARD initiate the pilot project, with technical assistance from FAO. 
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Annex I 


I.IST OF PARTICIPANTS 



Name and designation 

Institution 

1 

Mr Daniel Gustafson, FAO Representative 
in India 

FAO, New Delhi 

2 

Dr U. Tietze, Fishery' Industry Officer 

FAO, Rome 

3 

Ms Binoo Sen, Secretary 

DAI1&D. Government of India, New Delhi 

4 

Ms Lolita V. Villareal, FAO Consultant 

Manila, Philippines 

5 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Das, Chief Executive 

FWWB. Ahmcdabad 

6 

Dr P. Krishnaiah, IAS. Director of 
Fisheries 

Government of Andhra Pradesh. Hyderabad 

7 

Smt M.P. Nirmala. IAS, Director of 
Fisheries 

Government of Tamil Nadu, Chennai 

8 

Mr S.K. Thade. Director of Fisheries 

Government of West Bengal 

9 

Mr S. Verenkar. Director of Fisheries 

Government of Goa. Panaji 

10 

Dr Y.S, Yadava, Director, a.i. 

BOBP. Chennai 

11 

Dr S. Somvanshi. Director-General 

FSI, Mumbai 

12 

Dr Pumachandra Rao, Assistant General 
Manager 

SBI, Vijaywada 

13 

Mr N.T. Hcgdc, Chairman 

VGB, Bangalore 

14 

Dr G.P, Gupta. Director 

NCARDB Federation, Mumbai 

15 

Dr Mohan Joseph Modayil, Director 

CMFR1, Cochin 

16 

Dr Hema Pandcy, Director 

NRCWA, Bhubaneswar 

17 

Dr Krishna Srinath. Plead 

CIFT, Cochin 

18 

Dr M.P-S. Kohli. Professor, Aquaculture 

CIFF„ Mumbai 

19 

Sister Alice Lucose, Director 

WIN Centre, Alappuzha 

20 

Mr V. Vivekanandan, Chief Executive 

SIFFS, Thiruvananthapuram 

21 

Mr J.V.H. Dixitulu, Chief Editor 

Fishing Chimes 

22 

Ms Suchitra Upare. Assistant Professor 

KVK, Ratnagiri 

23 

Mrs S.A. Mohitc, Professor 

College of Fisheries, Ratnagiri 

24 

Mr Manoj Jain, Project Director 

SFAC, New Delhi 

25 

MrM.A. Upare, General Manager 

NABARD. Mumbai 

26 

Mr S.K. Bhatnagar, Deputy General 
Manager 

NABARD, Hyderabad 

27 

Dr S.K. Ghosh, Deputy General Manager 

NABARD, Mumbai 

28 

Mrs Annie Alexander. Manager 

NABARD, Thiruvananthapuram 

29 

Mr Dilip Nakhwa, Assistant General 
Manager 

NABARD, Kolkata 

30 

Mr G.S. Mehta, General Manager 

NABARD, Mumbai 

31 

Mr Nagendra Acharva. Project Manager 

CARE India 

32 

Mr Anant Krishnan, Branch Manager 

SIDBi, Cochin 
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33 

Mrs Mecra Sundarajan, Senior Programme 
Officer 

FWWB, Ahmedabad 

34 

Mrs V'argis, Deputy Director 

FSI. Mumbai 

35 

Dr S. Girija. Processing Technologist 

IFP. Cochin 

I 36 

Ms S. Velvizhi, Scientist 

MSSRF 

37 

Shri Shirodkar, Assistant Superintendent 

Fisheries Department. Got eminent of Goa 

38 

Dr S. Subramanian, Principal Scientist 

ICAR. Goa 

39 

Dr A.J. Uanga. Director. Fisheries Division 

DAH&D, Government of India, New Delhi 
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Annex II 


PROGRAMME 


Date 

Time 

Topic/speaker/institution 

1 July 
2003 

9.30 

Registration of participants 

10.00- 

11.20 

Address by Mr Daniel Gustafson. FAOR, New Delhi 

Welcome address by Mr M. A. Uparc. General Manager. NABARD. 

Mumbai 

Address by Dr Uwc Tietze. Fishery Industry Officer, FAO 

Inaugural address by Mrs Binoo Sen, Secretary. DAH&D, Government of 

India 

11.20 

Tea break 


SESSION I. Chair- Mr Daniel Gustafson 


11.30- 

12.00 

FAO strategies and policies for microcredit in support of fisherwomen and 
poverty' alleviation. Dr U. Tietze. Fishery Industry Officer, FAO 


12.00- 

12.30 

NABARD’s support for women in coastal fishing community and poverty 
alleviation. Mr M. A. Upare, General Manager. NABARD. Mumbai 


12.30- 

12.50 

Microcredit and women in fishing communities - a case study from the 
Philippines, Ms Lolita V. Villareal, FAO Consultant. Philippines 


13.00- 

14.00 

Group photo followed by lunch break 


SESSION II. Chair -Dr V. Tietze 



Policy initiatives of the Government of India in support of women in 
coastal fishing communities. Dr A. J. Banga. Director, Fisheries Division, 
DAH&D 


14.20- 

14.40 

Best practices in microfinancc programme in supporting fisherwomen in 
coastal Andhra Pradesh. Dr P. Krishnaiah. Director, Department of 
Fisheries. Government of Andhra Pradesh 


14.40- 

15.10 

Experiences of schemes supporting fisherwomen in Tamil Nadu, 

Smt M.P. Nirmala, Director. Department of Fisheries, Government of 
Tamil Nadu 


15.10- 

15.30 

Experience of schemes supporting fisherwomen in W'est Bengal, 

Sri S.K. Thade. Director, Department of Fisheries, Government of West 
Bengal 


15.30 

Tea break 


15.45- 

16.10 

Programmes of BOBP in supporting fisherwomen in coastal communities. 
Dr Y. S. Yadava. Director a.i.. BOBP 


16.10- 

16.30 

Women in conservation of marine resources. Dr S. Somvanshi, 
Director-General, FS1, Mumbai 


16.30- 

16.50 

Experiences of CARE India in microfinancc in Orissa. 
Mr Nagendra Acharya, Project Manager, CARE India 


16.50- 

17.10 

Experiences of FWWB, Mrs Meera Sundarajan. Senior Programme 
Officer, FWWB, Ahmedabad 
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19.30- 

21.30 

Dinner cruise and cultural programme. River Mandovi 

SESSION III. Chair -Ms Vijayatakshmi Das 

9.30- 

Experiences of SB1 in microcredit finance for fisherwomen. 

9.50 

Dr Pumachandra Rao, Assistant General Manager. SB1. Vijaywada 

9.50- 

Experiences of VGB in microfinance programmes for women in coastal 

10.10 

communities, Mr T. N. Hegde. Chairman, VGB, Bangalore 

10.10- 

Experiences of the Agriculture Cooperative Rural Development Bank 

10.30 

DrG.P. Gupta. Director, NCARDB Federation, Mumbai 

10.30- 

Experiences in supporting women in coastal fishing communities in Goa 

11.00 

Mr S. Verenkar, Director of Fisheries, Goa 

11.00- 

11.15 

Tea break 


SESSION IV. Chair - Dr Y. S. Yadava 




11.15- 

11.30 

Experiences of SIDBI in microfinance for fisherwomen in coastal 
communities. Mr Anant Krishnan. Branch Manager. SIDBI Cochin 

1 1 .SO- 
ll. 50 

Technology development of mariculture for women in coastal 
communities. Dr Mohan Joseph Modayil, Director. CMFRI, Cochin 

11.50- 

12.10 

Role of NRCWA in supporting women in coastal fishing communities. 
Dr Hema Pandey. Director. NRCWA. Bhubaneswar 

12.10- 

12.30 

Best practices for women in post-harvest technology development. in 
coastal fishing communities. Dr Krishna Srinath, Head, CIFT, Cochin 

12.30- 

13.00 

Women in aquaculture. Dr M.P.S. Kohli, Professor, CIFE. Mumbai 

13.00- 

14.00 

Lunch break 

SESSION V 

’. Chair - Dr P. Krishnaiah 

14.00- 

14.30 

Experiences of WIN Centre in microcredit in support of women in coastal 
fishing communities, Sister Alice Lucose. Director, WIN Centre. 
Alappu7ha. Kerala 

14.30- 

15.00 

Experiences of SIFFS in supporting women in coastal fishing 
communities, Mr V. Vivekanandan, Chief Executive. SIFFS, 
Thiruvananthapuram 

15.00- 

15.30 

Organizational and media-driven support to secure financial help for 
coastal fisherwomen. Mr J.V.I1. Dixitulu. Chief Editor, Fishing Chimes 

15.30- 

15.45 

Tea break 

15.45- 

16.05 

Experiences of KVK in support of coastal fishing communities in 
Ratnagiri, Ms Suchitra Upare, Assistant Professor, KVK. Ratnagiri 

16.05- 

16.25 

Fish and fisheries product marketing by women in the coastal region of 
Maharashtra, Mrs S.A. Mohitc, Professor, College of Fisheries. Ratnagiri 

16.25- 

16.45 

Role of SFAC in developing entrepreneurship. Mr Manoj Jain. 
Project Director. SFAC. New Delhi 

16.45- 

17.00 

Experiences of MSSRF in promoting coastal fishing community-based 
programmes, Ms S.Vclv izhi, Scientist, MSSRF 

17.00- 

17.20 

Role of IFP in post-harvest management. Dr S. Girija, 
Processing Technologist, IFP. Cochin 
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3 July 
2003 

8.00- 

13.00 

Field visit - Fish market and fish farm 


Lunch break 


SESSION VI. Chair - DrS. Somvanshi 


14.00- 

14.20 

NABARD's programme in Andhra Pradesh. 

Mr S. K. Bhatnagar, Deputy General Manager, NABARD. Hyderabad 


14.20- 

14.40 

NABARD's programme in Kerala. Mrs Annie Alexander. Manager, 
NABARD. Thiruvananthapuram 


14.40- 

15.00 

NABARD's programme in West Bengal and Orissa, Mr Dilip Nakhwa, 
Assistant General Manager, NABARD, Kolkata 


15.00- 

15.20 

NABARD's programme in Maharashtra, MrG. S. Mehta, General 
Manager, NABARD, Mumbai 


15.20- 

15.35 

Tea break 


SESSION VII. Workshop groups 


15.35- 

17.00 

Workshop group discussions and deliberations 

Group I. Identification of technologies for empowerment of fisherwomen 
Group 11. Need for policy changes required at central/state/local levels for 
effective implementation of women’s development programmes 
Group HI. Effective financial support for women’s development 
programmes in fishing communities 


SESSION VIII. Chair - Mr M. A. Upare 


10.00- 

13.00 

Presentation of workshop group outputs 

13.00- 

14.00 

Lunch break 

14.00- 

17.00 

Valedictory address by Sri S.S. Acharya, Executive Director, 
NABARD 
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Annex III 


LIST OK PAPERS 


Title 

Presenter 

SESSION 1 

1. FAO strategies and policies and the role of credit in fisheries and 
aquaculture 

Dr U. Tietze 

2. NABARD's support for women in coastal fishing communities and 
poverty alleviation 

Mr M.A. Upare 

3. Microcrcdit and women in fishing communities - a case study from 
the Philippines 

Ms L.V. Villareal 

SESSION II 

4. Government initiatives in supporting women in coastal fishing 
communities 

Dr A.J. Banga 

5. Microcrcdit for small-scale coastal fisherwomen in Andhra Pradesh 

Dr P. Krishnaiah 

6. Experiences of schemes supporting fisherwomen in Tamil Nadu 

Smt M.P. Nirmala 

7. Innovative practices for development of coastal communities in 
West Bengal 

Mr S.K. Thade 

8. Livelihood support programmes for women in coastal fishing 
communities - some experiences of the BOBP 

Dr Y.S. Yadava 

9. Empowerment of women in the sustainable utilization of marine 
fishery resources challenges, opportunities and finance 

Dr S. Somvanshi 

10. Credit and savings for household enterprises: CASHE - an 
overview 

Mr Nagendra Acharya 

1 1 . Credit assistance to fisherwomen the FWWB experience 

Mrs Mecra Sundarajan 

SESSION III 

12. Role of the SBI in microfinance in support of women in coastal 
fishing communities 

Dr P. Rao 

13. Experiences of VGB in support of women in coastal communities 
in Uttara Kannada district 

Mr N.T. llcgdc 

14. The role of ARDB in financing fishery schemes 

Dr G.P. Gupta 

15. Experiences in Goa of supporting women in coastal communities 

Mr S.Verenkar 

SESSION IV 

16. Experiences of SIDBI in support of women in coastal fishing 
communities 

Mr A. Krishnan 

17. Empowering coastal fisherwomen through mariculture: lessons 
learned from the Kerala experiment 

Dr M.J. Modayil 

18. The role of NRCWA in supporting women of coastal communities 

Dr Hema Pandey 
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Annex IV 

NABARD'S MIC'ROFI. NANCE INITIATIVES FOR WOMEN IN FISHING 
COMMUNITIES 

M. A . Upare. General Manager. NABARD. Mumbai, India 


Introduction 

The fisheries sector occupies an important place in the economy oflndia, as it is a significant source 
of food and protein, a major avenue for employment and a major export industry. India is the third 
largest producer of fish in the world and is second in inland fish production after China. India's 
share in the world production of fish increased from 3.2 percent in 1981 to 4.24 percent in 1999. 
The sector has also been providing employment for about 5.96 million full-time or part-time fishers. 

India declared its maritime Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) in 1977. The country has a coastline of 
8 041 km. The EEZ covers an area of 2.02 million knr with an annual resource potential estimate of 
3.9 million tonnes. 

According to the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) Human Development Report, 
70 percent of people living in abject poverty are women, which is true oflndia. The assetless. i.e. 
those who do not have land, are the poorest category of the population. Fishers are among the 
poorest since they are both assetless and have to face the uncertainty and risks of their occupation. 

Poverty is directly related to caloric intake. Women play a vital role in nutrition. The United 
Nations estimate that women account for over half the food produced in developing countries. They 
are involved in many activities directly related to the production of food. It is also a known fact that 
when women, especially among poor families, earn or prosper, they tend to spend more on food for 
their families, thereby leading to nutritional security. Thus women can be effective instruments in 
tackling poverty and creating broad-based economic growth. 

Women and children in India make significant contributions to fishery activities. They are mainly 
involved in marketing, processing and net-making. In the inland sector, they are involved in 
capture, assisting in pond construction, management of ponds and feed preparation. About 25 
percent of the labour force in pre-harvest activities. 60 percent in export marketing and 40 percent 
in internal marketing are women. However, their role has always remained neglected. Working 
conditions are poor and the wage rates received by women are comparatively low. 

Studies on poverty in India unequivocally point to the primacy of rural poverty in terms of its 
incidence and its pervasive nature, which explains the urgency of adopting poverty alleviation in 
rural areas. Bringing a gender perspective to the process of development is emerging as important to 
ensure the equitable and sustainable development of women. In the last few years there has been 
global concern to bring women into mainstream economic activities so as to ensure quality and 
empow erment. To materialize the dream of the empow erment of women, it is essential to improve 
their access to credit and financial services, which form the mainstream of overall development. It 
is in this context that the role of NABARD and other financing institutions becomes important. 

NABARD was set up w ith the mission of promoting sustainable and equitable agriculture and rural 
development through effective credit support, related services, institution building and other 
initiatives. 
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The corporate objectives of NABARD are the following. 

• Enhance credit flow for rural development 

• Strengthen microlevel planning/potential-linked credit plan 

• Expand/diversify programmes in agriculture 

• Provide credit support for high-technological projects and infrastructure development 

• Help build up an efficient rural credit delivery system 

• Facilitate development transfer of technologies 

• Build up an effective rural communication system for information dissemination 

• Assist rural credit institutions in developing women’s resource development systems 

NABARD supports and promotes agriculture and rural development, including fisheries. Its credit 
schemes for both farm and non-farm activities by way of refinance support to banks are gender 
neutral. 

Credit support for fisheries activities 

Financial institutions have played a major role in fisheries development by supporting the sector 
through institutional finance. NABARD has also been providing refinance for fisheries activities 
financed by various banks. As at 31 March 2003, NABARD's cumulative refinance disbursements 
for investment in fisheries activities stood at Rs7 455.5 million. 

NABARD’s perspective on the empowerment of women 

The vast expansion of the rural credit system in India has increased the dependence on informal 
agents such as moneylenders. Although there are a considerable number of activities that could be 
undertaken by women, there are many difficulties in the access of credit for them. 

NABARD has adopted multipronged strategies for addressing various constraints in the success of 
women entrepreneurship. Basically the strategies can be classified as: (i) addressing the capacity 
building needs of women; (ii) increasing the access of women to credit; and (iii) engineering an 
appropriate credit delivery system. 

NABARD supports programmes such as the Rural Entrepreneur Development Programmes 
(REDPs) and Assistance to Rural Women in Non-farm Development (ARWIN'D) that take care of 
the capacity-building needs of women for both skill development and enterprise management. In 
developing entrepreneurial activity-oriented skills among unemployed rural women, NABARD 
assists NGOs and development agencies with good track records to conduct REDPs for those 
willing to set up small/microenterprises. The objective of REDPs is to create sustainable 
employment and income-generating opportunities in rural areas. To date, 106 676 participants of 
whom about 5 percent are women - have been covered under 3 607 REDPs with a grant assistance 
of Rsl37 million. 

NABARD promotes and supports the promotion of other successful models for increasing credit 
outreach to women engaged in small business and microenterprises. These include the Oriental 
Bank of Commerce's Gramm Mahila Project, the Bangladesh Grameen Model and the Cauvery 
Gramecna Bank Experiment. It also supports organizations such as the SEWA Bank. Rashtriya 
Gramin Vikas Nidhi (RGVN), RMK and FWWB for onlending to women entrepreneurs. 
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NABARD's nticrofinance initiatives 

India has the largest network of bank branches in the world. The last four decades have witnessed a 
rapid growth in the country's banking network and. as a result, rural and semi-urban areas are today 
served by more than 150 000 retail credit outlets. Some of the research studies conducted by 
NABARD during the early 1980s showed that, despite an extremely wide network of rural bank 
branches implementing specific poverty alleviation programmes that sought to create self- 
employment opportunities through bank credit for almost two decades, a very large number of the 
poorest continued to remain outside the fold of the formal banking system. For women, time 
limitations generated by their overall responsibilities and low level of resources formed the key 
constraints to their full integration into the formal marketing and credit delivery systems. These 
studies gave signals that existing banking policies, systems and procedures and deposit and loan 
products were perhaps not most suited to meet the immediate needs of the very poor. What they 
really needed was better access to these services and products, rather than cheap subsidized credit. 

While looking at the impressive growth of the formal credit system in expanding its outreach in 
terms of spread and depth, it would be pertinent to state that the task to be accomplished is greater 
than what has so far been achieved. The present paradigm of banking with the poor needs to change 
in order to conceive the poor as commercial prospects rather than as a high-cost, high-risk category 
in the banking portfolio. Some essential elements in the desired new paradigm are the following. 

• There is a need for comprehensive banking services in addition to credit. 

• Savings products and access to savings services are essential. 

• There should be an arrangement to meet consumption needs in order to prevent diversion of 
resources from production activities, 

• The credit needs of the poor are small, emergent, frequent and amalgamate both 
consumption and production purposes. 

• The rate of interest is not the determinant for selection of the credit source. 

• Collaterals are not a necessity, but options. 

• Credit delivery at the door is easily possible at low costs. 

• Socio-economic empowerment can help economic upward migration. 

• Poor women, if financed, can contribute significantly to family welfare. 

• Economic decisions for the poor arc best left to them. 

• A favourable environment can lead to the prudent exercise of such decisions. 

The issues that need emphasis when looking at the supply side problems are: (i) the high transaction 
costs of expanding outreach to a very scattered client base; (ii) the higher risk costs because of the 
fluctuating success rates of rural farm and non-farm enterprises; (iii) inflexible systems and 
procedures for small clients; (iv) inadequate performance incentives for staff in rural branches: and 
(v) rural credit policies prone to unfriendly political influences. Economic hardships as a factor are 
not a sufficient condition for initiating the process of organization, especially among women. It is in 
this perspective that the role of voluntary agencies and NGOs can be considered in organizing the 
poor. Voluntary agencies. NGOs with good track records and credentials, socially committed 
individuals and organizations and even formal institutions, farmers’ clubs and branch managers of 
banks could take the initiative in forming SHGs. SHGs can also be formed without the intervention 
of any of the above and on the initiative of members themselves. An SHG is a group of about 20 
people from a homogeneous class, who come together to address their common problems. 

People's participation in credit delivery and the recovery and linking of formal credit institutions to 
borrowers through SHGs have been recognized as supplementary mechanisms for providing 
support to the rural poor such as landless marginal farmers/agriculture labourers and women. The 
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emphasis therefore is on improving the access of the poor to microfinance rather than microcredit. 
Microfinance can be defined as the "provision of thrift, credit and other financial services and 
products of very small amounts to the poor in rural, semi-urban or urban areas to enable them to 
raise their income levels and improve their living standards". 

Linkage with banks 

An SHG may open a savings bank account soon after its formation. Depending on the inputs that go 
into the building of the SHGs. the group processes and functional stabilization normally take a 
period of about six months. The sanction of the loan can generally be considered after six months. 
When an SHG avails itself of a bank loan, the linkage is established. 

Linkage models 

NABARD developed the SHG-bank linkage model as the core strategy used by the banking system 
in India in increasing outreach to the poorest who were hitherto being bypassed. Three models of 
SHG-bank linkages have evolved over time. 

• Model I . Directly linked to SHGs without the intervention/facilitation of NGOs 

• Model 2. Directly linked to SHGs with the NGO acting as facilitator 

• Model 3. Indirectly linked to SHGs through NGOs for onlcnding 

NABARD's involvement in promoting microfinance through the concept of SHGs started in 1987, 
with a sanction of Rsl million as grant assistance from its Research and Development Fund to the 
Mysore Resettlement and Development Agency (MYRADA), an NGO that provides seed money to 
the Credit Management Groups (CMGs) that it promotes. The objective of providing grant 
assistance was to facilitate building up a thrift fund and aiding the members of the CMGs with 
margin money to borrow from the formal credit system. The success of this experiment prompted 
the launching of the pilot project in 1992 for linking 500 SHGs with banks. The SHG linkage 
programme is considered to be a supplementary credit delivery mechanism. The Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI) in 1996 included financing to SHGs as a mainstream activity of banks under their 
priority sector lending. The Government of India bestowed national priority to the programme 
through its recognition in the Union Budget of 1999. 

The highlights of the SHG-bank linkage programme as at 3 1 March 2003 are as follows. 

• More than 1 1 million poor households have gained access to the formal banking system 
through the SHG-bank linkage programme. Cumulatively. 703 145 SHGs are now credit 
linked with different banks. 

• Total loans disbursed to SHGs stood at Rsl 955.3 million (USS407 million), against which 
refinance availed of by banks from NABARD stood at Rsl 419.7 million (USS296 million). 

• The social intermediation for forming and nurturing SHGs is today handled not only by a 
large number of NGOs but also by several community-based organizations such as farmers’ 
clubs, local bodies, field-level workers of governmental agencies and even bank staff. 

Other highlights are the following. 

• More than 90 percent of SHGs have exclusively women members. 

• Repayment of bank loans on time was above 95 percent from SHG members. 

• The significant success of the programme w as thanks to the active involvement of more than 
2 500 NGOs. 
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• Over 23 000 branches of 500 banks are involved and over 500 districts in 30 states and 
Union Territories. 

• Revolving fund assistance (RFA) of Rsl80 million (USS3.75 million) was granted to 29 
NGOs. SHG federations and credit unions for onlcnding to SHGs and to build their financial 
intermediation capacities. 

• Over 10 000 bank officials, including faculty members of training establishments of banks, 
were trained in microfinance during 2002-2003. 

• Cumulatively, over 50 000 bank officers and 1 200 faculty members of training colleges of 
banks have been trained by NABARD. 

• Cumulatively, about 10 000 participants from lesser-experienced NGOs have been trained 
through 375 training programmes by NABARD in association with experienced NGOs. 

Microfinance development fund (MDF) 

Considering the need for upscaling microfinance interventions in the country, an MDF has been set 
up in NABARD through initial contributions aggregating approximately USS20 million from RBI, 

1 1 public sector commercial banks and NABARD. NABARD has further contributed Rs60 million 
from its surpluses to the fund. The broad objective of the Fund is to support the provision, 
development and expansion of financial services to the rural poor, particularly women and 
vulnerable sections bypassed by the formal financial system. The specific objectives include taking 
appropriate measures for scaling up SHG-bank linkage programmes and facilitating the 
development of other players in the microfinance sector. 

Recommendations 

• Access to credit alone is not enough to ensure empowerment of the rural poor. Microcredit 
is more effective in combination with other social interventions. For this purpose, the wide 
range of grassroots experience available in the region should be relied upon and the need for 
specific complementary' interventions that are essential be identified to address the broader 
structural causes of poverty. 

• Since other forms of social support are prerequisites to building further upon the success of 
microcredit, different approaches ranging from short-term cost-efficiency of “credit only" 
models to alternative models that integrate peer lending with social mobilization, 
technology, training, savings, education and skill enhancement should be assessed and their 
suitability determined in different contexts. 

• At the policy level, appropriate measures should be taken to give microfinance institutions 
the necessary legal status to operate as financial institutions of the poor. 

• The design of microcredit programmes should: (i) focus on organizing the rural poor in 
feasible entrepreneurial activities: (ii) adopt simplified lending procedures to enhance 
accessibility of the poor: (iii) include vertical and horizontal linkages to ensure regular 
monitoring and accountability; (iv) evolve a built-in mechanism to exert community 
pressure for optimal credit utilization: (v) ensure flexibility to cater for varied 
entrepreneurial requirements under local conditions; and (vi) ensure technological 
development and marketing services for the products of loan-financed operations. 

• As a major element of poverty reduction strategies, the evaluation of microcredit 
programmes should go beyond financial indicators and repayment/disbursement rates. 
Evaluations should focus more on social and gender impacts with more reliable data. The 
objectives should be to include identifying the strengths, weaknesses and needs of the poor 
to improve programme design. 

• Since women constitute the large majority of microcredit programme participants, 
programme impact on women's status and gender equity is an important area of concern. 
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Countries should explore the relevant aspects of gender equity and economic status of 
women, e.g. how microcrcdit contributes to the workload of women and increases their dual 
burden of productive and reproductive work; whether women control the earned income and 
how they use it; whether household members, irrespective of age and sex, benefit equitably 
from increased incomes: and whether credit acts as an entry point to strengthen women’s 
networks and mobility, increase their knowledge and self-confidence, and enhance their 
status in their households. 

• Rural credit programmes should consider income protection strategies as an important 
complement to income promotion measures. For this purpose, the programme design should 
introduce greater flexibility in the provision of financial services, e.g. consumption loans, 
savings, insurance schemes and other mechanisms to reduce the vulnerability of the rural 
poor. 

• In view' of the limited impact of existing rural credit programmes on the vulnerable poor, the 
underlying causes of their failures should be analysed. More specifically, this analysis 
should address the issue of whether the limited impact is an outcome of programme failure, 
or whether credit is not the way out of poverty for specific groups. 

• The focus of rural credit programmes should be gradually shifted towards entrepreneurship 
development rather than financing survival activities that are more opportunistic and lead to 
short-term income increases. For this purpose, repeat loans should be directed more towards 
capital investments, technological improvements and capacity building of the poor rather 
than sustained increases in income. 

• To ensure sustainability, rural credit programmes should be made economically viable. For 
this purpose, programme operations should be efficient to keep the costs of lending low r and 
the credit costs should be adequate to cover administrative and financial costs without 
jeopardizing the accessibility of the programme for the poor. 

• Where it is not feasible to recover all the costs associated with credit disbursement to the 
rural poor (e.g. monitoring, training and technical assistance, other pre- and post-loan 
assistance and social mobilization), governments should accept the cost of outreach to the 
poor as an important social and economic investment. 

• The government should earmark adequate financial resources for lending to poor borrowers 
and undertake an information campaign, in collaboration with relevant institutions, to create 
awareness among the poor as to the availability and utilization of credit and a greater 
understanding of policies, programmes and procedures relating to microfinance operations. 

• Microfinance institutions should design appropriate training programmes for their staff to 
develop a mutually beneficial culture and relationship. Efforts should also include the 
building of effective communication between policy-makers and the poor. 
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Annex V 


GENDER IN MARINE FISHERIES: SOME REFLECTIONS 

V. Vivekanandan, Chief Executive, S/FFS 


The gendered division of labour 

A gendered division of labour is to be found in all traditional occupations. However, the gendered 
division of labour in marine fisheries is quite extreme, rigid and near universal. While local culture, 
economic situation and technology have changed and varied the gender-based division of labour in 
most occupations, it remains a constant in marine fisheries more or less throughout the world.' It is 
a feature even of "modem" and industrial fisheries. That men go to sea and women do not is 
generally taken for granted and not disputed. A large number of taboos govern this division of 
labour, including the belief in many cultures that women on a fishing boat bring bad luck. In India, 
where fishing is a caste-based occupation, the beliefs and norms that govern fishing are 
automatically passed on from generation to generation without much change. However, there are 
subtle variations in beliefs and practices, even within the same caste. For example, in southern 
Trivandrum. Christian Mukkuva women never set foot on a fishing craft while, in northern 
Trivandrum, they are taken for joy rides at sea during Christmas and the New Year. 

Interestingly, this gendered division also seems to hold good for inland fishing, but there are many 
exceptions where women are involved in fishing in rivers and backwaters. When staying with a 
fishing family in southern Thailand, the author noticed that the lady of the house disappeared for a 
while. She subsequently reappeared with crabs for dinner she had gone fishing in the mangrove 
area and taken out crabs from the traps the family had set up in certain locations. In the Coringa 
mangrove area in the Godavari delta, fishing is a family enterprise with the whole family moving 
around for months in a “shoe dhoni” a large shoe-shaped canoe. 

Women’s roles and occupations 

There is considerable variation in women's roles in the economic life of fishing communities, 
which vary from region to region and community to community. In certain communities and areas 
women hardly take part in fishery-based activities, while in others they take care of almost all tasks 
other than fishing itself. Some examples are given below that attempt to illustrate these diversities. 

In Kasargodc, the northernmost district of Kerala, the catch of each boat is not sold collectively as 
in most places, but shared among the crew . Wives take over their husbands' share of the catch, 
process the fish and then take it to the market for sale. Thus fishing is a family enterprise where the 
wife takes over once the catch comes to the shore. However, in Trivandrum. Kerala's southernmost 
district, the wife of a fisherman cannot directly access her husband's catch since the intermediary 
has rights over it. If she is a fish vendor, she w ill have to buy fish in the auction conducted by the 
intermediary in competition w ith other vendors and merchants. While in Kasargodc fishing and fish 
vending are composite family businesses, in Trivandrum fishing and fish vending are two different 
businesses with separate incomes accruing to the husband and wife. 


1 Certain cultures do allow women lo go fishing al sea, allhough lire author is personally not aw are of this. However, 
women's participation in shore seining in India, in a non-traditional fishing community, is known. Activities such as 
bivalve collection and seaweed collection are also undertaken. 
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In Andhra’s Prakasam district, women from the Petite community concentrate on agriculture (as 
wage labour or managing their own plots for cultivation) while men go fishing. Paltapu, the other 
fishing caste that inhabits the same coast, used to be an exclusive fishing community but. in recent 
years, has begun to follow the example set by the Palle s. 

If fishermen from certain communities are know n for specialized fishing skills, so are the women. 
The fishenvomen of Kanyakumari and parts of Trivandrum have long been known for their net- 
making skills. Since drift netting was popularized in Goa many years ago by Trivandrum fishermen. 
Goan fishermen used to place orders for gillnets with the Trivandrum fisherwomen. This W'as partly 
a tribute to the women's skills and partly because of a superstitious belief that nets made by 
Trivandrum fisherwomen caught more fish. 

The control that women have over finances varies considerably, although it is significant in most 
fishing communities. Given that men are away at sea, it automatically falls upon women to manage 
the finances. In some communities it is often they who arrange loans for buying fishing equipment. 
Men in many communities are quite irresponsible regarding financial matters. They are happy to 
hand over the cash and leave the entire burden of managing household expenditures to the women. 
All men want is their pocket money for drinking, etc. 

The roles anil occupations of women in fishing communities are consequently varied anil not easy 
to generalize. What men do is entirely predictable but w omen’s roles need to be understood in each 
specific location. While local culture and religious beliefs may have a role to play, in the final 
analysis, the scale of fishing, the species composition, level of dispersal of catches, distance from 
markets and transport facilities all have a bearing on the role played by women in post-harvest 
activities. This further indicates the dangers of coming up w ith gross generalizations about women’s 
roles and prescriptions for interv ention. 

Modernization and women 

The modernization of fisheries over the last four decades has essentially reduced women's role in 
the fishing industry in many ways and has been gender biased. Examples are given below. 

• The mechanization of fishing has led to the concentration of fish landings in the harbours, 
the displacement of women from fish vending and the takeover of trade by male merchants. 

• Some women who have no option other than fish vending to sustain their families now 
travel long distances in search of fish and face many hardships. 

• The large seafood export processing industry has provided new opportunities for women’s 
employment, but only women from certain pockets can use these opportunities, which have 
also become available for women from outside the fishing communities. Moreover, the 
export-oriented production-cum-processing sector has effectively transformed women from 
an independent self-employed status to that of wage earners having to do back-breaking 
menial tasks far away from home. 

• Improved transportation and infrastructure have meant that the proportion of dried fish has 
declined considerably (e.g. in Kerala from two-thirds to just 10 percent of landings), 
reducing women’s opportunities in village-level processing activities. 

• The large-scale migration of men w'here traditional fishermen have not been able to cope 
with the unfair competition from trawlers has disrupted family life and put new burdens on 
women (e.g. 68 percent of fishermen in the Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh were 
involved in distress migration in 2002 for employment outside the district and state). 
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• The coming of net-making machines has displaced large numbers of women from net- 
making. One factory near Nagercoil displaced at least I 000 women in the Kanyakumari 
district in 1980. 

While some of these changes are perhaps inevitable, it is important to note that the decline of 
women's traditional roles has taken place in the fishing sector as a result of market forces and the 
inability of planners, administrators and scientists to understand the implications of new 
developments and technologies. 
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Annex VI 

CREDIT ASSISTANCE TO FISHERVVOMEN: THE FWVVB EXPERIENCE 

Vijaylakshmi Das, Chief Executive and Meera Sundarajan, Senior Programme Officer 


Introduction 

The role of women in fisheries, as in agriculture, is often under-represented since patriarchal 
frameworks for analysis ignore these so-called "minor players" who are not actively or visibly 
involved in the production process. Fishing, especially coastal fisheries, as an occupation is 
associated with men. Anthropological studies of fishing communities along the southern coast of 
India show that in the sexual division of labour, women have been denied entry to the fishing 
occupation through various forms of socially imposed barriers. The participation of women in 
fisheries is therefore restricted to the processing or management of the catch. 

Women's role in post-harvest operations such as fish processing and marketing has been a 
traditional one (similar to cooking and child care). However, it must be noted that women have 
always remained small players in the entire fisheries economy, in that their scale of operation and 
market access have been limited, usually consisting of areas no further than nearby towns and cities. 
With the increasing centralization of coastal fisheries, women have been marginalized, resorting to 
selling fish to supplement the family income. 

Problems of women involved in the fish vending trade 

The problems of women in fishing communities involved in selling fish are similar to those of most 
poor women. 

• Lack of assets. While agrarian families can view land as an asset, fishing families can boast 
only of their craft and gear as primary assets. As these are associated with the production 
process, the access of w omen to their use is almost nil and control does not exist. 

• Non-availability of working capital. The lack of assets manifests itself in the lack of capital 
for investment in the fishing trade. Most women are dependent on external sources of credit. 
This is a typical characteristic of small fish vendors, the majority of whom are dependent on 
non-institutional sources of credit. 

• Limited market access. Most women involved in the fishing vending trade are limited by 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. Public transport is often the only means of 
transport available and is not easily accessible (because of the fish the women carry), 
meaning that they have to walk with a head load of fish or invest in hiring transport that in 
turn cuts into the cost of the trade. 

• Access to ice. This is a vital component in the fish trade since it helps to ensure that women 
can sell at competitive prices and avoid distress sales. Access to ice is now easier with 
increasing number of ice plants along the coast, but for small players selling limited 
quantities of fish, it is an investment that is very carefully made. 

It is significant to note that women do not have the assets involved in the production process and 
nor do they have control over assets related to post-harvest operations, such as transport and ice. 
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Development interventions in fisheries 

Development assistance to fishing communities has been primarily to aid the production process, 
i.e. technology transfer for improved craft and gear. Fisheries in India are part of the agriculture 
sector (clubbed with livestock and hunter-gatherer categories). Data that exist on fisheries relate 
mainly to catch figures and some gross data on craft and gear. More recent census data may have 
some estimates of fishing households and the number of active fishermen. Rarely are fisherwomen 
mentioned. Credit support and other development programmes have therefore been to improve 
access to means of production. The target is essentially male. Although international programmes 
such as the BOBP have addressed the question of women’s role in fisheries, there has been no 
follow-up action with respect to these interventions. 

In addition to these externally formulated efforts, there have been indigenous fishers' efforts to 
organize themselves in the form of unions. In the state of Kerala, fishermen were organized in the 
1970s by church-based interventions into groups which federated themselves at the district level 
and formed the apex body SIFFS. Despite these efforts, women's needs in fisheries remained a little 
addressed area particularly w hen compared with their counterparts in the agrarian sector. 

Credit needs of women involved in the fisheries sector 

Microfinance as an intervention for women in the fisheries sector as against agrarian societies 
(where poor women usually work as wage labourers) holds considerable promise as most women 
are already involved in microenterprises and almost all have the fell need of lack of adequate 
working capital resulting in dependence on non-institutional sources of credit. Their credit needs arc 
similar to those of other self-employed women such as vegetable vendors, as described below . 

• Credit needs vary with the scale of operation. I lead loaders who service inland villages and 
local village markets require smaller amounts of credit w hen compared with middle-level 
fish vendors who are women accessing suburban and urban fish markets. Head loaders do 
not get paid on a daily basis (payment is by households on a wcekly/monthly basis) while 
middle-level fish vendors receive a daily payment but spend a considerable amount on 
transport and ice. Women involved in dry fish processing require much higher amounts than 
the former two categories. 

• Credit requirements are seasonal. Landings vary with seasons. It is only during glut landing 
seasons that women are actively involved in the business. Credit delivery mechanisms must 
cater for this need. 

• Repayment schedules need to be frequent. Repayment schedules should enable women to 
repay in small amounts. Door to door collection of instalments may help on a daily basis 
since women coming back in the evenings from their markets are immediately involved in 
cooking and other household activities. 

FWWB assistance to women in fisheries 

FWWB assistance to fisherwomen took place primarily in the state of Kerala through SNVF. part of 
the TDFF. 

SNVF started its activities in 1992 and 1993 following the cooperative model (although individual 
societies were not registered as cooperatives) with Rs25 per member per month as compulsory 
minimum savings. The credit assistance provided to members was derived from internal loans from 
savings, bank linkages and RMK. 
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As an organization, SNVF catered for the primary needs of women involved in the fish vending 
business by providing them with much-needed working capital assistance for their small businesses. 
Given the fact that most small-scale fishing families are dependent to a certain extent on women's 
incomes, microfinance assistance is a critical intervention since it helps women avoid private 
moneylenders who charge exorbitant interest rates. Within a few years of inception women's 
societies far outnumbered those of men (there were 38 women's societies at one point as against 22 
men's societies) and the board of TDFF reorganized itself to consist of 12 members with equal 
representations of men and women. 

Today the organization provides working capital assistance to individuals at an 18 percent interest. 
Rs2 000-5 000 are given, repayable over a period of 12 months (this is the most commonly availed 
amount and the group sanctions the loan to the individual based on the scale of operation that is 
known to all). A Rs7 500-10 000 loan is repayable in 18 months (this is often used by women 
involved in fish processing). Repayment is made on a daily basis with staff going from door to door 
and collecting instalments. 

However, despite the successful loan programme that had support from organizations such as the 
State Bank of Travancore, R.VIK and FWWB, there were certain problems that women faced within 
the TDFF, which arc described below. 

• Women's interests were lower in the priority of the federation and restricted to the last items 
on the agenda at meetings. 

• The women’s federation had a similar status to that of women in general - it was also 
essentially assetless, with only the right to share TDFF assets (such as buildings). 

• Leadership at the top was restricted to males and all decisions were taken by men (there has 
only been one instance of a w oman being the treasurer in the TDFF). 

• Female leadership, whenever it questioned decisions taken by men on the board, was 
dismissed with the concerned individuals getting the label of being “troublemakers". 

• Female leadership and women’s interests were manipulated by male interests within the 
organization for its own ends. 

FWWB for its part provided small working capital assistance to the SNVF on two occasions, which 
was repaid. 

In 1995 FWWB disbursed to TDFF loan assistance of Rs2.2 million against a credit line of Rs7.5 
million for an ice plant and boat repair centre. This loan was extended at a 12 percent interest rate 
for a period of five years with quarterly repayments. The project proposed by TDFF was called 
Gramadeepam and was aimed at self-reliance of people and organizations through the creation of 
employment opportunities. Its objective was the socio-economic development of fish workers by 
improving production and facilitating the acquisition of necessary fishing requisites. 

It was proposed that the icc plant would help women by selling them ice on a priority basis, thereby 
fulfilling their fell need for ice and helping them earn an income by selling it outside. The land 
around and adjacent to the ice plant was proposed as a boat-building yard. The decision to procure 
the ice plant was made by men on the TDFF board. While women on the board may or may not 
have been aware of the decision, one point w as clear the icc plant was definitely not women's fell 
need since the smallness of their operations did not w arrant such a large asset. In fact, when viewed 
against the need for working capital assistance, the latter was felt to be the stronger need. The 
federation went on to purchase the asset using part of the loan amount from FWWB. However. 
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since the asset was already encumbered, the liabilities were also transferred to TDFF with the 
purchase. 

During a monitoring visit by FWWB it transpired that the community assets as set out in the 
agreement were not transferred in the name of SNVF. As for the signatories to the loan agreement - 
the CFO was asked to go on leave by the board of TDFF and the coordinator of SNVF was 
suspended. FWWB needed an additional guarantee from TDFF for disbursal of the second 
instalment of the loan. 

The organization at this time was facing considerable tension over its leadership and there were 
discussions going on to separate the men and women's organizations as two entities. FWWB asked 
TDFF to divide the assets equally between them. However, this could not be done and there was a 
great deal of confusion. The ice plant was transferred to the women. But since the asset was already 
encumbered and after expenses for renovation of the plant, the loan from FWWB could not be 
repaid. During this period of tension, an outstanding amount of Rs.9 million still had to be paid to 
RMK. 

SNVF as an independent organization began to face a number of problems. 

• It was devoid of assets. 

• It was encumbered with loans. 

• When SNVF approached the parent organization for help in repayment, it found that it 
would involve relinquishing the rights of usage of certain common assets (since TDFF 
proposed to rent out these assets to help in repayment). Also at stake were staff interests. 
Funds obtained from a foreign funding agency for staff salaries and training w r ere used to 
clear outstanding debts. 

• As far as the credit programme was concerned, the split resulted in men influencing their 
wives and other relatives not to repay loans that they had taken. With limited staff strength 
and the large number of defaulters, the credit programme suffered dramatically. 

Today the organization has emerged from its earlier tensions and has a membership of nearly 2 500 
with a loan programme assisted by SIFFS and the Kerala State Back Ward Classes Development 
Corporation. One of the strong points of the organization are. that as a people's group, the staff 
belong to the same community and have stayed with the organization despite its problems. Where 
grassroots organizations foundered, staff drew on their personal rapport and brought them back into 
the fold. 

Nevertheless, the experience of FWWB in the TDFF/SNVF programme brings to light the 
following concerns. 

• How committed are organically formed people's organizations to women's concerns? While 
they definitely structure existing programmes around felt needs, do existing gender relations 
also find reflection in the organization? 

• Has credit assistance to the fisheries sector been genuinely able to cater for the needs of 
women in it? 

• Does large credit support for asset creation for women result in their being sidelined? 
Although the organization repaid the smaller amounts lent by FWWB earlier, when it came 
to funding for asset creation, was it going to benefit women directly? 

• The general feeling of distaste that emerged from the TDFF/SNVF split created an idea that 
involving women was the root cause of the problems. Is it not possible for men and women 
to find equal representation physically and in spirit in such organizations? 
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• The importance of good female leadership how critical is it in helping the interests of 
women's organizations? 

With FWWB at present considering the possibility of helping SNVF in institution building, it 
imposes the question as to whether microfinance as an intervention alone is sufficient to 
empower women. The SNVF experience has been a collective reflection of the individual cases 
existing in India. Women have been historically denied access and control over productive 
resources. Microfinance has enabled them to access credit easily but the question of control 
remains. 

To conclude it can be said that while microfinance assistance definitely serves as an access 
mechanism for women to enter the economic sphere, control over productive assets and other 
issues relating to women’s empowerment have not been touched upon. The fact that SNVF has 
been able to continue despite the separation shows that microfinance increases people’s stakes in 
being together and contributes to strong grassroots-level institutions. However, the vital question 
that needs to be answered is whether these institutions can transform themselves into agents for 
the empowerment of women. 
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Annex VII 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGIES TOR WOMEN IN 
FISHING COMMUNITIES IN INDIA 


Appropriate fishery-based income-generating activities and inicroenterpriscs that can be taken up 
by interested women, singly or as a group, cover production, value-added processing and services. 
A few agriculture-based activities have also been included here as alternatives. 

Whenever possible, suitable locations, estimated cost, the number of women required to undertake 
the activity, the required training activities and linkages with appropriate institutions have been 
identified. It must be stressed, however, that the information presented in this annex still needs to be 
further verified and adapted to account for location-specific contexts and variations. Estimated 
costs, for example, are indicative in nature and vary according to local conditions. 

I. Mariculture 


.Mussel culture 

Location 

Karnataka, Goa. Maharashtra 

Estimated cost 

Rs5 000 

No. of women 

Five 

Training needed 

All aspects 

Linkages 

CMFRI, Fisheries colleges 



Oyster culture 

Location 

Karnataka. Goa, Maharashtra 

Estimated cost 

RslOOOO 

No. of women 

Ten 

Training needed 

All aspects 

Linkages 

CMFRI, KVKs, Fisheries colleges 


Crab fattening 

Location 

Coastal sites w ith backyard ponds 

Estimated cost 

RslOOOO 

No. of women 

Five 

Training needed 

Grow-out, live packaging, feeding 

Linkages 

CMFRI. Fisheries colleges. KV Ks 
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2. Aquaculture 


Backyard hatchery for giant freshwater prawns 

Location 

Kerala. Karnataka, Maharashtra. Orissa, West Bengal. Andhra 

Pradesh, other areas 


Estimated cost 

Rs50 000 

No. of women 

Ten 

Training needed 

Broodstock, breeding, rearing, feeding, packaging 

Linkages 

Fisheries colleges, KVKs 


Carp seed nurseries 

Location 

All freshwater sites 

Estimated cost 

Rs 100 000 

No. of women 

Ten 

Training needed 

Broodstock, breeding, packaging 

Linkages 

Fisheries colleges, KVKs 


3. Fish and Fishery product processing 


Smoked fish 

Location 

Andhra Pradesh. Orissa, Northeast sector 

Estimated cost 

Rsl5 000 

No. of women 

Three 

Training needed 

Smoking, packaging 

Linkages 

CIFT, IFP, Fisheries colleges 



Hygienically dried and packed fish 

Location 

All coastal sites 

Estimated cost 

Rs 100 000 

No. of women 

Ten 

Training needed 

All aspects 

Linkages 

IFP, CIFT, KVKs, Fisheries colleges 


Battered and breaded fish products for bakeries, caterers and restaurants 

Location 

All sites near towns and cities 

Estimated cost 

Rs50 000 

No. of women 

Five 

Training needed 

All aspects 

Linkages 

IFP, CIFT 
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Kish silage preparation out of fish waste 

Location 

All appropriate sites 

Estimated unit cost 

Rs5 000 

No. of women 

Two 

Training needed 

Preparation, packaging, marketing 

Linkages 

IFP. CIFT, CIFE. Fisheries colleges 


Shcllcraft production 

Location 

All appropriate sites 

Estimated cost 

Rs35 000 

No. of w omen 

20 

Training needed 

Net-making 

Linkages 

IFP, CIFT. Fisheries colleges 


Hygienic masmin preparation 

Location 

Laccadive islands 

Estimated cost 

RslOOOO 

No. of women 

Five 

Training needed 

Hygiene, handling, packaging 

Linkages 

CIFT. IFP 


4. Services 


Fish vending stalls 

Location 

All sites near towns, cities 

Estimated cost 

Rs50 000 

No. of women 

Two 

Training needed 

Hygcnic handling, dressing, filleting 

Linkages 

IFP. CIFT 


Fish fast food counters 

Location 

Sites near towns, cities, tourist spots 

Estimated unit cost 

Rs50 000 

No. of women 

Ten 

Training needed 

Preparation, presentation, microentrepreneurship 


management 

Linkages 

IFP. CIFT. CIFE. Fishery colleges, KVKs 
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Setting up and maintenance of aquaria 

Location 

All sites near towns, cities 

Estimated cost 

RslOOOO 

No. of women 

Two 

Training needed 

All aspects 

Linkages 

KVKs, Fisheries colleges 



Aquarium establishment and service 

Location 

All appropriate sites 

Estimated cost 

Rs75 000 

No. of women 

Five 

Training needed 

Breeding, rearing, fabrication of glass tanks, 
setting, servicing of installed aquaria 

Linkages 

Fisheries colleges, central institutes, TTCs, KVKs 


Location 
Estimated cost 
No. of women 
Training needed 
Linkages 


Contract cleaning of fish markets 

All sites 
Rs2 000 
Two 

Basic hygiene 
Municipalities 


Net fabrication by hand 

Location 

Ail appropriate sites 

Estimated unit cost 

Rs35 000 

No. of women 

20 

Training needed 

Net-making 

Linkages 

1FP. CIFT, Fisheries colleges 


5. Agriculture 


Organic farming of vegetables on leased land 

Location 

All sites with leased land 


Estimated cost 

RslOOOO 


No of women 

Two 


Training needed 

Organic farming 


Linkages 

KVKs 
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Ornament al pla nt nurseries 


Location 
Estimated cost 
No. of women 
Training needed 
I Linkages 


All sites 

RslOOOO 

Two 

All aspects 
KVKs 


Vermi-compost preparation 

Location 

All appropriate sites 

Estimated cost 

Rs75 000 

No. of women 

Five 

Training needed 

Preparation of compost 

Linkages 

Fisheries colleges, central institutes. KVKs, TTCs 
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The main workshop objectives were to analyse and document recent experiences with 
microfinance programmes for women in coastal fishing communities in India and 
to draw conclusions with regard to best practices in this field. The workshop also 
aimed to provide guidance to all stakeholders involved in the development of 
mlcroflnance programmes and other necessary support services. While highlighting 
best practices in financial support for women in fishing communities, the workshop 
took on a broader and multidimensional perspective. As such, the presentations, 
discussions and recommendations were not only limited to financial support but also 
covered important thematic areas related to government policies and initiatives, 
research and technology development, and other financial support and Interventions. 
Senior representatives of central and state fisheries administrations, financial 
institutions, fisheries research, academe, training institutions and foundations, 
fishermen's and women's associations and an intergovernmental organization 
participated in the workshop. 
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